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N early end to hostilities is now virtually certain, 
A The weaker have gone to the wall already. 
Turkey has signed an armistice; Austria, as 
we write, is reported to have asked for one; Bulgaria 
had gone already ; and Germany is left standing alone, 
It is possible that our armistice terms, crushingly hard 
as they were bound to be, are in her possession, and by 
the time these words appear those terms may be in 
print. If they are accepted, Germany will have thrown 
herself on our mercy to submit to that “peace of 
justice *’ which the Allies, through years much chequered 
with adversity, have always held in sight. If they 
are not accepted there may—though with Germany 
seething with discontent and the Kaiser's throne 
tottering, it seems unlikely—be one more desperate 
stand made in the hope of saving something from the 
ruins. But men, food, materials, are all running out ; 
more vital supplies will be intercepted by the defection 
of the Dual Empire ; and before long a Germany which 
goes on fighting will be to all intents and purposes 
surrounded. The last knell to her hopes was rung when 
Austria-Hungary finally began to break up. 





* * * 


Nemesis has done her work at last. The war began 
in Austria-Hungary, and it may be said to have ended 
there. It arose directly out of the existence of this 
“ramshackle Empire” which national movements 
were sapping. The Hapsburgs struck to save their 
dominions; Prussia struck because, so long as she 
cherished her militarist-commercial dreams of expan- 
sion and domination, the continued existence of the 
Vienna-Budapest governing coalition was essential to 
her. She was, as we in this journal have never ceased 
to point out, even at times when almost our whole 
Press seemed to forget what the Dual Empire was, 


fighting against the stars in their courses. The unstable 
equilibrium of the Hapsburg Empire could not be for 
ever maintained ; the existence of rings of dissatisfied 
peoples inside and outside its frontiers made its break- 
up inevitable—and made war inevitable also unless its 
rulers had had the wisdom, very rare amongst rulers, 
to yield without a struggle. The map of Central 
Europe can be torn up. The new one will be drawn on 
a “ nationality basis.” 


* * * 


Austria-Hungary as a political entity is now frankly 
in liquidation. The Austrian nationalities have all set 
up Provisional Governments—the Czechs, Poles, Ru- 
thenians, German-Austrians, and Jugo-Slavs. Baron 
Hussarek has resigned, and a “ Cabinet of liquidation ” 
has been formed under Professor Lammasch for the 
avowed purpose of negotiating the transfer of functions 
and liabilities from the dissolved Empire to the new 
Governments. As none of the Austrian nationalities 
seems to have much use for the Hapsburgs, the Emperor 
and the Archdukes have betaken themselves to Hun- 
gary. There the situation is at once less advanced 
and more explosive. Down to a fortnight ago the 
Magyar oligarchy sat tight, and would not hear of 
relinquishing the Croats and Slovaks. The Croats, how- 
ever, have raised a successful revolt ; and the freeing of 
Austria’s Slavs, both Northern and Southern, has made 
it impracticable to hope that Hungary’s can be kept 
finally in subjection. In these circumstances the 
Magyar Parliament has declared its independence of 
Austria, and a great ferment has broken out at Budapest. 
There seem to be more or less three parties in the 
Magyar world—a royal and archducal party, which is 
trying to rally the aristocrats, and has some affinities 
to a Tsarist party in Russia; the Karolyi party, which 
may be compared to a coalition of Russian Cadets and 
Right Revolutionists ; and a party which corresponds 
to the Bolsheviks. King Charles and his Archdukes 
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seem to be endeavouring to establish the power of the 
first party by a military dictatorship. 


* * * 


The chief fighting of the week has been that which 
broke the Austro-Hungarian front in Italy. It began 
with an attack delivered last Wednesday week in the 
centre—that is, on the Upper Piave just south of the 
mountains—by an army partly Italian and partly 
British, and placed under the command of Lord Cavan. 
While holding attacks were made elsewhere, this force 
succeeded in capturing a large island in the Piave, 
crossing the river, and winning a large bridgehead on 
the other side. From this advance the rest followed ; 
the Italian Command exploited the opening with great 
promptitude ; and the Austrians, who at first fought 
well, ended by finding themselves outmatched. By 
the middle of the week they were in full retreat across 
the Venetian plain, after heavy losses in prisoners ; 
and their official report announced that, “ taking into 
account the _ resolve” to conclude an armistice, 
“our troops fighting on Italian soil will evacuate the 
occupied regions.” On the Western front the Germans 
have abandoned the Hunding line between Guise and 
Réthel, and are falling back before the French to the 
line of the Meuse. In Turkey General Allenby has 
occupied Aleppo unopposed; and General Marshall, 
by a skilful manceuvre, has compelled the surrender, 
before the armistice, of the greater part of the Turkish 
troops on the Tigris. 


* * cS 


Mr. Lloyd George’s newspaper supporters now state 
that if the General Election comes this year it will 
come on November 30th or December 7th, more prob- 
ably the latter. It is still not certain that the election 
will take place this year at all; everything depends 
upon the rapidity with which an armistice with our 
last and strongest enemy can be arranged. The request 
to the electors will be for a mandate to undertake the 
tremendous burden of a settlement which will involve 
the whole future of the world. As to what will happen it 
is hopeless to speculate. Some papers are devoting 
much attention to the movement amongst ‘“ Coalition ”’ 
members which aims at fighting and beating every man 
who, briefly, does not announce himself a personal 
supporter of Mr. Lloyd George. But we think that 
the talk about snowing Mr. George’s opponents under is 
fathered by the wish. Such information as reaches us 
from the provinces suggests that Mr. Asquith’s hold 
on the Liberal machine is still very strong, that many 
leading Conservatives dislike Mr. George’s leadership, 
and that the mind of the electorate is so multi-coloured, 
shifting and unexplored, that the man who professes to 
know it is a very bold man. It is quite likely that a 
great many members of both parties will be returned as 
** supporters of the Government,” whose support will 
be a very uncertain quantity after peace is signed, 
And it is morally certain that the Labour Party, which 
hasa definite line and policy amid this chaos, will come 
back much stronger than before. 


x 38 


The election in the U.S.A. will be held next Thursday. 
At present both Chambers are controlled by the Demo- 


crats, but by tiny majorities. An immense sensation 
has been caused by President Wilson’s action in appeal- 
ing to the electorate not to disturb the present arrange- 
ment and make it appear as though he and his policy 
had lost America’s confidence ; Republicans denounce 
this as an unwarranted intervention on behalf of a 
party. The Republicans are as whole-hearted for the 
war as the Democrats. But it would seem that the 
process which for some years has been shaping the two 
parties—still, however, very mixed and to European 
observers puzzling—into the semblance of Liberal and 
Conservative parties is continuing to operate. There 
are Republicans (such as Mr. Taft) who have done great 
work for the League of Nations, but the Republican 
party, on the whole, seems less enthusiastic for Mr. 
Wilson’s ideas than its rival, it is distinctly more 
Protectionist than the Democratic party, and it regards 
some of Mr. Wilson’s domestic measures as too 


** socialistic.” 
*- > 


For sheer Bolshevism commend us to the actions of 
Mr. Havelock Wilson and his Seamen’s Union. Mr. 
Wilson, is never tired of denouncing the “ Bolshie 
Bosses”’” (by which elegant phrase he means _ the 
leaders of the Labour Party), but his preaching of class 
politics and his demand that none save working-men 
should be admitted into Labour politics were the genuine 
Russian article, and his irresponsible embargoes on 
traffic show that he also joins the practice of Anarchism 
to the theory—unconscious though it may be—of the 
class-war. Mr. Arthur Henderson (who, we may observe, 
was little over a year ago a member of Mr. George’s 
Cabinet) and M. Huysmans (who is a Belgian) were 
going to France to discuss with Labour comrades the 
proposal to hold an International Labour Congress 
simultaneously with the Peace Congress. Those who 
were awaiting them were M. Vandervelde, M. Albert 
Thomas (late French Minister of Munitions), and Mr. 
Sam Gompers, himself a few weeks ago the hero of the 
Yellow Press. The Government may give passports, 
but Mr. Havelock Wilson will refuse them: and almost 
the whole Press openly or tacitly approves. The time 
may come when transport workers of some class or 
another may use this weapon against a different kind 
of person: we can imagine the clamour about “ order” 
and “ authority ’’ that will arise then. The International 
Labour and Socialist Congress will, however, meet. 


e 


Once more the Ministry of Health Bill slips through 
the fingers of a Government suffering from paralysis 
of will. The early dissolution, now almost inevitable, 
makes certain an abandonment of a measure already 
foredoomed by the opposition which the weak 
hesitation of Ministers had allowed once more to gather. 
The present trouble is apparently the unwillingness of 
the Cabinet, at the instance of Mr. Walter Long (what 
has the Secretary of State for the Colonies, who is not 
a member of the War Cabinet, to do with it ?), publicly 
to announce the Government decision to abolish the 
whole Poor Law system. The Friendly Societies and 
the Trade Unions will not consent to a sham Health 
Ministry, which would merge both National Insurance 
and the Public Health Service in what would be, 
virtually, a Poor Law Department, just as the Health 
Administration of 1871 was, for all the brave words, 
simply merged in that of the old Poor Law Board. 
This repetition of the sham of 1871 is what the Govern- 
ment measure in its present form is, rightly or wrongly, 
considered to involve. Dr. Addison had brought about 
an agreement, based on the Government policy of 
abolishing the Poor Law system being authoritatively 
proclaimed on the very introduction of the Ministry 
of Health Bill; and on the incidental administrative 
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reconstruction, beginning with the absorption of the 
Poor Law sick and infirm in the Local Health Services, 
and of the Poor Law Schools in the Local Education 
Services, being immediately and publicly begun. On 
this basis the Bill could have been made law six months 
ago. The rumour that the War Cabinet never found 
the nerve to sanction this compromise has been nowhere 
denied, and the organisation of irresistible opposition 
to the present abortion of a Bill is the result. 


* * * 


In this repeated failure to get a Ministry of Health 
the fault and the blame rest, at bottom, with the Local 
Government Board, which seems enveloped, in all its 
top layers, in the most hidebound “ stand-patism.”’ 
It simply will not contemplate any large or systematic 
changes, even after such a social upheaval as we are 
experiencing. It is said, for instance, that it fights, 
without exception, against every proposal of the Ministry 
of Reconstruction. ‘“ There’s a great deal too much 
* reconstruction ’ about,” remarked one of the principal 
officials. Its insistence on managing the Housing 
business has, so far, been calamitous. Mr. Hayes 
Fisher, who really wished to do a “ big thing ” here, has 
been “ let down ” by a staff which could not rise to the 
occasion. We are no nearer to making good 
“the million cottages’ shortage than we were @ year 
ago. Even the 300,000 fdr the first year’s output in 
England and Wales alone will not, as may already be 
seen, get built during 1919 ; and probably not a quarter 
of them. There are other failures. The whole business 
of putting into force the Representation of the People 
Act, which ought to have been done in August, is still 
not completed. Several essential regulations are, even 
now, not issued. There is, as yet, no plan prepared and 
pressed on the Local Authorities for olin with the 
hundred and one difficulties that will submerge them on 
demobilisation ; with the result that next to no prepara- 
tions have yet been made by any of them. It is even 
said that nothing has been got ready for the dispensing 
of the hoarded couple of millions of the National Relief 
Fund, of which the L.G.B. made so appalling a muddle 
four years ago. It is hard that Mr. Hayes Fisher should 
be held responsible for what is really an office failure. 
He cannot, however, be acquitted of a lack of driving 
power ; and if the rumour is true that Mr. Lloyd George 
is gravely displeased at the whole series of L.G.B. 
failures, we shall have to be ready for not the resignation 
of half a dozen “sun-dried bureaucrats,” but a new 
President—who will certainly succeed no better than 
Mr. Hayes Fisher unless he knows how to evoke in his 
office an entirely new spirit. 


* * * 


It is noticeable that the public demand for a Ministry 
of Health, in the Press and out of it, has greatly strength- 
ened since the influenza-pneumonia epidemic began. 
The Times has spoken forcibly on the way in which 
we have spent large sums on the study of tropical 
diseases whilst taking no official notice whatever of 
diseases which periodically carry off thousands of our 
home population; and it deduces that a Ministry of 
Health is urgently necessary. Whether actual research 
work should be the business of the Ministry of Health 
or of an ad hoc department is a disputed point. The 
thing that cannot be disputed is that four thousand 
deaths in a week from a disease which the doctors appear 
to know nothing about has led the public to demand 
that the State should take steps to get some information. 
The disease now appears to be abating, whether owing 
to the action of the public authorities or to the dimin- 
ished virulence of the germ is not certain. But it is 
still raging, and there have been bitter complaints 
among the poor—and among the over-driven doctors 
themselves—regarding the terrible shortage of doctors 
resulting from the ins atiable appetite of the War Office. 


EXEUNT AUSTRIA AND TURKEY 
) ee have followed one another rapidly 


during the week; yet, at the time of writing, 

the main question—whether hostilities with 
Germany will cease within a few days, or be carried on 
into next year—remains beyond our power to answer. 
The resignation of General von Ludendorff last Saturday 
looked like the beginning of the end; but it is suscep- 
tible of other explanations. Ludendorff for over two 
years had been the head of the Nebenregierung—the 
occult military government, of which it was the business 
of successive Chancellors and civil administrations to be 
the docile puppets. The abolition of this system, as 
demanded by the Scheidemann Socialists, could not be 
realised by Prince Max in even a tentative degree 
without his colliding against the formidable Quarter- 
master-General. Ludendorff, say the organs of the 
Reichstag Majority, was nothing if not a politician, and 
a red-hot Pan-German at that; they contrast him in 
this respect with the aon omy Hindenburg. They 
treat his dismissal primarily as a political triumph. 

Dr. Solf’s Note at the beginning of the week admits 
of similar doubts. Answering President Wilson’s out- 
spoken quasi-ultimatum, he demurs to none of the 
President's principles, not even to the demand that the 
armistice terms should deprive Germany of the means 
to renew the struggle. Following ordinary diplomatic 
precedents, this silence might be interpreted to give 
consent. But the present is not an ordinary occasion, 
and we are bound to notice that the consent is nowhere 
explicit. All that Dr. Solf’s Note does, in so many 
words, is to reiterate the assurances and the request 
contained in former Notes. 

In contrast with these German ambiguities, the 
attitude of Austria-Hungary seems frank and clear. 
The new Foreign Minister, Count Andrassy, breaks 
away formally from his German Ally, and offers to 
capitulate separately on President Wilson's terms. An 
armistice with the Dual Monarchy, of the Bulgarian 
type, appears to be the necessary consequence. The 
important Italian victory can only accelerate it. The 
Austro-Hungarian divisions on the Western front are 
being promptly withdrawn, and most, if not all, of 
them have already left. 

So far as events have gone this autumn, they have 
strongly corroborated several contentions familiar to 
the readers of Tut New StaTesMAN. On the military 
side, they have shown the entire correctness of “* West- 
ern” strategy. General Allenby’s great victory in 
Palestine was not obtained by concentrating additional 
white troops there. On the contrary, it had been our 
policy since March to remove a large proportion of 
our white troops from Palestine to the Western front. 
General Franchet d’Espérey’s triumph against Bulgaria 
was not won by massing French and British reserves at 
Salonica. On the contrary, when he made his advance, 
the number of British and French divisions on the 
Balkan front was the smallest that there had been during 
nearly three years. These victories were made possible 
because a Franco-British concentration in the West 
had brought about a German disaster on the decisive 
front; and in view of the overwhelming menace there, 
the Germans were unable to reinforce the Bulgars or 
the Turks. It was by pinning down their forces to the 
West that we were able to do what we had never 
succeeded in doing by a direct concentration of our 
British and French reserves in the Eastern theatres. 

Similarly, on the political side we have constantly 
urged our readers not to be taken in by the illusion of 
Austro-Hungarian solidity. We have pointed out that 
the unity of the Dual Monarchy rested solely on the 
desire of the German and Magyar minorities to dominate 
the non-German and non-Magyar majorities ; that this 
desire could only -be maintained and given effect to 
by the outside help of the Germans from Germany ; 
and that as soon as that help was withdrawn the 
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artificial fabric must collapse. Events have strikingly 
justified this view. What all the defeats of the Austro- 
Hungarian armies failed to effect, the defeat of the 
German armies has speedily accomplished. The demand 
that Austro-Hungarian troops should be sent to buttress 
the Germans on the West front rang the knell of the 
Hapsburg dynasty. It became obvious that, so far 
from Vienna being able to lean on Berlin, Beriin was 
being reduced to lean on Vienna. The revolt of all 
Vienna’s chafing dependencies was the inevitable and 
almost immediate consequence. 

This revolt has developed in a logical sequence. 
The chronic dissatisfaction of the Slavs, in which, as 
always, the Czechs took the lead, was the starting- 
point. When the Emperor could no longer coerce it, 
he was obliged to try to conciliate it, and to offer to the 
Slavs in Austria a position of equality with the Germans. 
But as soon as he did this the Austrian Germans joined 
the revolt. They had no use for the Hapsburg dynasty, 
as soon as it ceased to guarantee their supremacy over 
their Slav fellow-subjects; they would much sooner 
join their fellow-Germans within the German Empire. 
On this the Magyars broke away inturn. They tolerated 
the tie with Austria solely because as a minority ruling 
a Slav majority they could make common cause with 
the Austrian Germans who were in the same _posi- 
tion, and participate in the benefits of external German 
support. When that support failed, and when the 
Austrian Germans ceased to be a dominant race coercing 
the Austrian Slavs, the Magyars had no more use for 
Austria. Magyar opinion is at the moment sharply 
divided between the upholders of the old territorial 
oligarchy, the advocates of a democratised Magyardom, 
and a Bolshevik proletarian movement taking its 
examples from Russia. There is a prospect of civil war 
between them, in addition to the quasi-war already 
on foot between them and their revolted Croat subjects. 
But the one thing upon which they are all agreed is that 
they want to terminate the connection between Hungary 
and Austria absolutely. 

The military and political consequences of Turkey's 
signing an armistice are somewhat overshadowed by 
Austria-Hungary’s surrender. Had Austria-Hungary 
held out, the opening of the Black Sea, restoring to us 
full access to Rumania and Russia, would have tightened 
the knot very appreciably round the Dual Monarchy. 
The Monarchy’s surrender similarly tightens it round 
Germany. The leaders of the German nation might 
argue, even so, that their military resources could 
protract resistance till next spring. This is probably 
true, but there would be no hope for them at the end 
of the long dark winter corridor. They might have 
calculated under some circumstances to put the interval 
to profit by confusing and dividing the counsels of the 
Allies. But under present conditions the confusion 
and division would seem likelier to be felt in the heart 
of Germany. A people with its moral so strained 
could scarcely be kept tame during a fifth winter of 
war, without some more tangible hope to justify the 
war’s continuance. At least, the German Emperor 
would be taking terrible risks if he tried the experiment ; 
and on the whole it seems the lesser probability that 
he will try it. 


WHO IS GETTING RICHER? 
Ti effect of the war upon the amount and the 


distribution of what we usually call wealth— 

the aggregate of private fortunes—is still obscure. 
It may, indeed, be years before we shall be able to obtain 
statistics enabling any precise estimates to be made. 
We know that, even if fighting ceases this year, the 
British Government will perhaps have spent, before we 
get through all the necessary cost of demobilisation, 
something like £10,000,000,000 (ten thousand million 


pounds); and that this “is certainly more than half 
the aggregate total value of all the property, securities 
and investments of all kinds owned in the United 
Kingdom just before the war. Does it follow that 
those who owned these fortunes have—to use the 
phrase of a Cabinet Minister—lost half their property ? 
Will the amount drawn, irrespective of any contem- 
porary service rendered, in the form of rent and interest 
be any less than before the war? Or will, on the 
contrary, the aggregate of private fortunes, and the 
tribute of rent and interest that we pay to our landlords 
and capitalists, be greater after the war? These are 
questions to which very definite answers can already 
be given. 

We know, not by any means exactly, but within a 
relatively small margin of error, what was the aggregate 
capital value at market prices of the privately owned 
wealth in the United Kingdom prior to the war. The 
calculations of various statisticians, based on the avail- 
able official statistics—as summarised, for instance, in 
Dr. Stamp’s very authoritative British Incomes and 
Property, and latterly in Mr. Pethick Lawrence’s Levy 
on Capital—approximate in placing this total at some- 
where about £12,500,000,000 (twelve thousand five 
hundred million pounds). About 88 per cent. of this 
was owned by 12 per cent. of the ogre (each 
family being “‘ worth ”’ over £1,000) ; whilst 12 per cent. 
of the total was shared among 88 per cent. of the 
population, their average family fortune (including 
furniture and personal effects and all savings) being 
less than £40. We may go further and say that 2 per 
cent. of the nation owned twice as much wealth as all 
the remaining 98 per cent. ! 

How will this stand after the war? There have, 
as we know, been great changes. The Government 
(including the Local Authorities), which was, before 
the war, “in debt,’’ in excess of the very extensive 
corporate assets, to the extent of perhaps £1,100,000,000 
(eleven hundred millions), will now be “in debt” to 
the extent of seven or eight times as much. On the 
other hand (after making full allowance for the deprecia- 
tion in capital value of land, houses, railways, ships, 
mines, furniture, businesses, and investments), it is 
confidently estimated that the post-war capital value 
of the aggregate of private fortunes in the United 
Kingdom—such as would be assessed, for instance, 
to the Death Duties—will have positively increased 
by at least 20 per cent.; or from £12,500,000,000 
to £15,000,000,000 (fifteen thousand millions). So 
far as private fortunes are concerned, the small minority 
of us who are property-owners, even to the modest 
extent of £1,000 capital, will certainly, in the aggregate, 
have increased our fortunes, taking all our possessions 
at the current market value, by at least £2,500,000,000 
(two thousand five hundred millions). And the distri- 
bution of the aggregate private wealth will be even 
more unequal than it was before the war. The 2 per 
cent. of the population, who formerly owned two-thirds 
of the total wealth, now probably own three-fourths 
of a greatly augmented total. Certainly, a vast number 
of individuals have taken up War Savings Certificates 
and War Bonds in small amounts. But the total amount 
of War Savings Certificates (many taken in lumps of 
£500 by rich men and their children to escape Income 
Tax) is only a little over £200,000,000 (two hundred 
millions); and a further £800,000,000 (three hundred 
millions) would probably overstate the amount of 
War Loan and War Bonds held by small investors. 
It is the 12 per cent. of the population who, before 
the war, owned 88 per cent. of the total private wealth, 
who have been able to add substantially to their posses- 
sions, and who now own by far the greater proportion 
of the enlarged National Debt. The 88 per cent. of 
the population, who before the war may have owned, 
on an average, £40 per head of wealth, have probably 
increased their little stocks of furniture and — 
effects ; to a comparatively small extent their holdings 
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in Savings Banks, Co-operative Societies, Friendly 
and Building Societies, and Trade Unions ; and perhaps 
even their holdings in houses and land. On the other 
hand, this class has suffered ‘greatly in the extinction 
or depreciation of small businesses ; whilst little hoards 
have in many cases been sadly drawn upon in order 
to live. It is doubtful, to say the least, whether, 
after the war, the aggregate private fortunes of the 
88 per cent. will amount to as much as 12 per cent. 
of the augmented total. Measured in capital wealth, 
and subject to many individual exceptions, the rich 
will have become much richer and the poor hardly 
less poor in the course of the last five years. This, 
or worse, is, in fact, the invariable effect of war, food 
shortage, currency depreciation, and a general increase 
in the price of commodities. 

It is more difficult to speak confidently as to the 
amount and distribution of the aggregate net product 
or annual income of the community. Before the war 
we might have put the total national income, at the 
contemporary level of prices, at about £2,000,000,000 to 
£2,400,000,000 (two thousand four hundred millions), 
of which the manual-working wage-earners and their 
families may have got, all deductions made, possibly 
nearly as much as £800,000,000 (eight hundred millions) ; 
the other classes under £160 per annum, perhaps, 
£300,000,000 to £400,000,000 (four hundred millions) ; 
whilst £1,200,000,000 (twelve hundred millions) went as 
profits, interest and rent to the business, professional, 
and property-owning world (about half of this repre- 
senting rent and interest, apart from the reward of 
personal service). Nothing in the nature of agreement 
ean be postulated as to the corresponding figures for 
1918-19. The following is offered only as a rough esti- 
mate, based on such statistics as are available, and it is 
doubtless open to much correction. We must include 
in the value of the product what we are producing for 
war, as well as what we are producing for our own con- 
sumption and for export; and we must, of course, 
take contemporary prices. So estimated, there is reason 
to believe that the national product for the year, 
all deductions made, considerably exceeds £4,000,000,000 
(four thousand millions) or nearly double the pre- 
war figure, in spite of the absence of five million soldiers 
and sailors, and the loss of much foreign trade. It 
may be noted that the gross assessments to Income 
Tax have increased in the four years by about 50 per 
cent., or £600,000,000 (six hundred millions); but this 
is after making deduction of the Excess Profits Tax, 
the assessment to which, for the current year, though 
not the actual receipt in the year, is expected to reach 
nearly £400,000,000 (four hundred million pounds). 
On the other hand, this increase is exaggerated to 
the extent of perhaps £200,000,000 (two hundred 
millions) by the new inclusion of the incomes between 
£131 and £160, which were formerly exempt.* If 
we assume the net earnings of the whole wage-earning 
class to have nearly doubled—which, as was indicated 
in a preceding article, is probably an exaggeration 
for the kingdom as a whole—we should have a total 
of £1,500,000,000 to £1,600,000,000 (sixteen hundred 
millions), which is as close an estimate as anyone is in 
a position to make. It looks as if, out of a total net 
product nearly twice the value of that of 1913-14, the 
wage-earning class is receiving in earnings possibly 
two-fifths, which does hot differ much from the estimated 
pre-war proportion. Meanwhile, it looks as if the total 
drawn in rent and interest had gone up from about 
£600,000,000 (six hundred millions) to nearly twice 
that figure. A cautious private banker has just put 
the net increase in what he calls rente, excluding all 
the profits of business men, at £431,000,000 (four 
hundred and thirty-one millions.)t The aggregate 





* Sixty-first Report of the Commissioners of His Majesty’s Inland 
Revenue, Cd. 9151. 

t ‘‘ Post-war Finance,” by Alfred Hoare; in Sperling’s Journal 
for October, 1918, and privately reprinted. 


increase in the earnings of “ business men ’’—before 
deducting Income Tax, Super-tax, and Excess Profits 
Tax—is admittedly enormous; conservatively put at 
an aggregate threefold increase over the corresponding 
figure of five years ago. An unusually large proportion 
of these gains are escaping Income Tax assessment, 
not by any fault of the Inland Revenue authorities, 
who are really doing their greatly increased work 
with remarkable efficiency, but owing to the imperfec- 
tions of the law, which (in this country, but not in 
some others) allows nearly all forms of capital apprecia- 
tion to slip through the meshes of the net. Business 
men are becoming increasingly skilful in taking a large 
part of their gains in this way. The upshot is that, 
taking all things together, the proportionate distribution 
of the total net income between the wage-earning 
class, on the one hand, and all the other sections on 
the other, remains just about what it was five years 
ago. It must, of course, be remembered that whilst 
earnings have perhaps doubled, they go no further 
in the means of life than did those of 19138. Much 
the same is true of the distribution between the rewards 
of personal service and what the Inland Revenue 
calls unearned income. The proportions do not seem 
to have appreciably tone. On the other hand, 
if we ignore these distinctions and consider the distri- 
bution as between those families under £1,000 a year 
and those over that figure, it is our considered 
opinion, after surveying the whole position—it 
cannot be put any higher—that the class in excess 
of £1,000 a year per family has considerably increased 
in proportion to the whole community; and that the 
aggregate income of this class, taken as a whole, is 
now enormously larger than it was before the war 

so much larger, in fact, as to leave its net 
receipts, after paying away possibly nearly half the 
total in Income Tax, Super-tax, and Excess Profits 
Duty, positively no less than they were before the 
war. Taking the families of £1,000 a year and —- 
as a whole, the full amount of the unprecedented direct 
taxation has been met by the increase in gross income, 
The net incomes do not go so far as they did; and 
in the sense of disappointed expectation the mere 
£1,000 a year family suffers more than that ot the artisan. 
But when Mr. Bonar Law or another comes to consider 
how to adjust on suitable shoulders the burden of the 
State debt, he will not forget the fact that the private 
fortunes of the 12 per cent. of the community have, 
in the aggregate, been increased in value during the 
war by £2,500,000,000 (two thousand five hundred 
million pounds)—perhaps this will be the limit of the 
Capital Levy—and that the total drawn as unearned 
income may be found to have increased by some 
£500,000,000 (five hundred millions) a year; which 
is just the sum that the cautious private banker above 
quoted (who is understood not to be a member of the 
Labour Party) proposes to levy by way of a post-war 
Income Tax averaging eleven-and-sixpence in the pound! 


COMMON SENSE ABOUT THE 
SMALL NATIONS 


T the beginning of the war all the books were full of 
A talk about the small nations. And by a smal] 


nation most of us meant not a nation of diminished 
area so much as a nation of diminished liberties. Our list 
of the little nations included not only Belgium, which is 
hardly bigger than Ulster, but Poland, which is one of the 
largest countries in Europe. We idealised subject peoples 
in the mass. We felt that we were engaged in a crusade, 
and we had for every oppressed nation something of the 
same feeling that the old Crusaders had for the Holy Sepul- 
chre. The small nations shone in the reflected glory of 
our own ideals. We did not exactly ignore the greater 
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nations such as England and France. But we did not glow 
about them in the same way as we glowed about Belgium 
and Serbia. We did not feel that they stood in the same 
degree in need of our championship. They were strong 
enough to look after themselves—strong enough even to 
stand criticism. After Mr. Bottomley’s first strangled 
scream of “To Hell with Serbia!” no Englishman would 
have dreamed of uttering a harsh word in public about 
Serbia, any more than a knight would have dreamed of 
belittling a lady whom he was rescuing from the clutches of 
an ogre. To a knight every lady who had to be rescued 
was a fair lady. Later on, if he married her and settled 
down, he might discover that she was a shrew, and, following 
the fashion of the time, might even claim the right to beat 
her. But in the jubilee of his chivalry there was no room 
for the harsh prose of realism. The English and French 
peoples hurried to the rescue of Belgium in the same fine 
temper of romantic chivalry. Never in history had the 
small nations been set on such a pedestal. They were 
beautiful and spotless as the virtuous figures in an allegory. 
They were almost too good to be true except on the Sabbath 
Day. Germany through Bernhardi had said that weak 
nations have no right to exist, and that to become the prey 
of the stronger is their natural destiny. To the English 
and French people this seemed to be the accursed lie that 
caused the war. They immediately proclaimed the pro- 
tection of the rights of small nations to be the chief con- 
structive ideal for which they were fighting. Even the 
destruction of Prussian militarism was but a means to this 
great end. Sir Edward Carson himself became a furious 
Nationalist—for Serbia. Mr. Herbert Fisher, not foreseeing 
that he would one day vote for the conscription of the 
manhood of a small nation without its consent, wrote an 
admirable pamphlet showing how glorious a contribution 
the small countries had made to the arts and civilisation of 
Europe. The Times created a genuine sense of horror in 
the breasts of many people when it protested that England 
had excellent motives of self-interest for going into the 
war, and would have had to go in even if Belgium had not 
been invaded. The average man felt that, so far as he 
individually was concerned, this was doubtful. He was 
roused to a passion of indignation against Germany, not 
by the potential wrongs of England, but by the actual 
wrongs of Belgium. Then, as so often happens, the rescuer 
fell in love with the rescued. The chief event of the first 
year of the war, indeed, may be said to have been that 
Europe fell head over ears in love with the little nations, 
for which a few months before she had hardly cared a penny. 

This mood of romance was bound to lead to disillusion. 
Mr. Shaw had shocked the romantic by expressing his 
dislike of small nations as nuisances on the ground that 
they are a standing temptation to the great Empires to 
come and steal them. Other people soon began to suspect 
the small nations of being nuisances, though for quite 
different reasons. First they discovered that Belgium was 
a nation not of angels but of human beings. That dis- 
covery came as a great blow. Sentimental people had not 
been prepared for the fact that the population of Belgium, 
like that of every other country in Europe, contained thieves, 
prostitutes, thimbleriggers and dyspeptics, as well as pious, 
poetic and good-natured men and women. Then there 
came queer tidings from Montenegro. Then Greece seemed 
to behave rather badly. Then there was the Sinn Fein 
insurrection in Dublin. Then the Georgians were known 
to be not only fighting nobly for the Allies in the army of 
Russia but to possess a pro-German party, like the Irish, 
and even to have a few of their extremists pleading their 
cause in Berlin. Then the Ukraine, having received a loan 
from France to defeat the Russian Revolution, threw itself 
into the still more anti-revolutionary arms of Germany. 
Then the Poles, like the Georgians, were known to have a 
party that looked to Germany for liberty as well as a party 
that looked to the Allies. Then Finland, fearing red ruin, 


permitted itself to become practically the ally of Germany. 





It is hardly to be wondered at that many a sentimentalist 
who had undergone a sudden conversion to the cause of 
small nations in the early days of the war began to wonder 
whether he had not, in the famous phrase of Lord Salisbury, 
backed the wrong horse. During the last few months, 
indeed, we have seen articles in various papers urging that 
the small nations have been one of the disappointments of 
the war. They have undoubtedly been a disappointment 
to the sentimentalist who never took the trouble to under- 
stand their point of view and judged them only by the test 
whether they fell in with his. The sentimentalist is a 
egoist in disguise. He enjoys a sort of vanity of virtue. 
He is a despot of good words, and easily persuades himself 
that those who interfere with his plans are the enemies of 
God. His life is bound to be a continual disappointment 
because he does not accept the conditions of human nature 
or realise that all human beings and all nations are fallible, 
and that their policies and opinions fluctuate from day to 
day. He demands the flattery of assent, not an exchange 
of opinions among equals. He will himself be the first to 
turn and rend one of his beneficiaries who does not seem 
to be sufficiently grateful. Though he may not understand 
human nature, he has clearly his share of it. 

Luckily, there is plenty of common sense and idealism as 
well as sentimentality in the modern democraqy. And it is 
on our common sense and idealism, not on our sentimentality, 
that the future of the small nations depends. There is no 
need to pretend to ourselves that the small nations are 
nobler than the great nations. They are not. Russia and 
France and England have no need to feel gross and vulgar 
and self-seeking in comparison with Poland and Belgium and 
Ireland. They have been more successful, but not neces- 
sarily more wicked. If we want to see Bohemia free from 
Austria, it is not because she is better than Austria, but 
because she is different from Austria. The small nations, 
like the great nations, have each of them a sufficient retinue 
of vices to justify a long and damning indictment. But each 
of them has also, we believe, a sufficient core of virtue to 
justify the daring experiment of liberty. Some of them we 
may like; some of them we may dislike. Some may be 
given to vices to which we ourselves feel no inclination, and 
which therefore fill us with peculiar loathing. The London 
clubman, for instance, never having been tempted to commit 
an agrarian crime, is firmly persuaded that it is something 
far blacker than adultery or profiteering. He has lived in 
circumstances in which it would have been unsafe to be a 
pro-German : he never asks himself whether, if he had been 
a Finn, he might not have found pro-Germanism a more 
tempting vice. In any case, if we are concerned for the 
liberty of the world, we shall not ask a small nation to 
produce its good-conduct card or its political confession of 
faith before setting it free. To liberate a small nation 
simply because one approves of it is mere whimsicality. 
Nations, like human beings, must be made free, not in some 
arbitrariness of the affections, but because the conscience 
of the modern world is revolted by the denial of freedom. 
Even though every small nation in Europe had taken the 
part of Germany in the present war—and, as a matter of 
fact, the great mass of the small nations from the Shannon 
to the Volga have thrown their weight into the scale on the 
side of the Allies—it would still be entitled to its freedom, 
just as an individual voter is entitled to freedom, whether he 
voted Conservative, Liberal or Labour at the last election. 
President Wilson recently said that it was not enough to 
be just to the nations to which we wished to be just. We 
must be just even to the nations that irritate us and that we 
actively dislike. 

All that we have written is sufficiently obvious in logic. 
It is not, unfortunately, regarded as obvious in practical 
politics. In practical politics we are often guided by pre- 
judice rather than reason, and an impatient phrase, such as 
“ Beastly little nations!” may carry more weight than a 
library of political philosophy. Hence it is vitally im- 
portant that we should keep clear before us the true reasons 
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for securing to every small nation the right to choose its own 
way of life. The fact that the Czechs—or some of them— 
have behaved well has no more to do with the case for the 
small nations than the fact that the Finns—or some of them 
—have behaved badly. The case for the small nations is 
merely, as Emile Boutroux, the philosopher, pointed out 
at the beginning of the war, a logical development of the 
principles of the French Revolution. Writing on the French 
theory of nationality, Boutroux then said: ‘ Basing its de- 
ductions on the Hellenic and Christian conception of human 
nature, the Declaration of 1789 had proclaimed, as also had 
America, that men are born free, and equal in their rights, 
and that they continue so. The French theory of nationality 
consists in extending to nations that which, in this maxim, 
is affirmed of individuals.” This conception of nations as 
persons is the only possible alternative to the theory of the 
Prussians, who “ substitute hierarchy in the place of equality 
between nations, and posit the existence of a head nation 
whose mission it is to dominate the rest and assign to them 
their place and function in the universe.”” The Prussian 
theory is one that for the moment stinks in the nostrils of the 
world. But it is a theory that has at one time or another 
attracted most of the great nations and many great and 
littlemen. Mr. Kipling was a prophet of “ head-nationism,” 
as surely as Bernhardi. The present war will fail to bring 
peace to the world unless it results in the defeat not only of 
Prussia but this ever so enticing Prussian ideal. The peace 
to follow the war must, as President Wilson and Mr. Asquith 
have again and again said, be founded on the equal 
right of every nation, great and small, to choose its own way 
of life and to contribute the gifts of its own peculiar genius 
unhampered to the common store of the world’s civilisation. 
If we do not get this peace, then we shall not get peace at 
all, but the seedbed of future war. The seed of a great plague 
may be sown in a tiny swamp, and the seed of a great war 
may be sown in a tiny nation. Hence it behoves us at least 
to be afraid to be unjust. That is the common sense position 
with regard to the small nations, and luckily it points in 
the same direction as idealism. 


WOMEN IN THE PUBLIC 
HEALTH SERVICE 


HE recent controversies which have raged and are, 
judging by results, still raging round the proposed 
establishment of a Ministry of Health, centre 

round the question of which authority—the Local Sanitary 
Authority, the Poor Law Authority, or the National Health 
Insurance Authority—is to absorb the other two, when the 
moment for centralising the Public Health Service of the 
country shall have arrived. All three are partly administered 
by women, both as elected representatives and as officials, 
but, for the purpose of this article, only the service of women 
(other than doctors) as officials of the Local Sanitary 
Authorities will be considered. 

The first two women to hold office in any such capacity 
were appointed in Kensington to inspect laundries under the 
Factories and Workshops Act, and, their work proving satis- 
factory, their duties were enlarged, and the precedent for the 
appointment of “‘ Lady Sanitary Inspectors” established. 
At the present time every Metropolitan Borough Council has 
one or more women inspectors, and this is also the case in a 
number of the larger provincial towns. In the smaller 
urban and rural districts, however, women are seldom or 
never appointed as Sanitary Inspectors (or Inspectors of 
Nuisances, the old title under the Public Health Act, 1870), 
partly, no doubt, due to an anti-feminist conservatism, 
partly to the fact that the duties of Inspector and Road 
Surveyor are often carried out by the same official—to the 
detriment of Public Health in the district. 

It is interesting to note that every new piece of Public 


Health legislation has brought with it an increase in the 
number of appointments open to women. The adoption of 
the Notification of Births Act resulted in the appointment of 
“ Women Health Visitors.” The Education (Administrative 
Provisions) Act, 1907, which provided for the medical 
inspection of schoolchildren, brought with it the appointment 
of School Nurses. The Midwives Act, 1902, entailed the 
appointment of women as Inspectors of Midwives, and the 
Infant Life Protection Act, 1901, involved the appointment 
of women to visit boarded-out babies. Similarly, the 
Tuberculosis Regulations (1911) have entailed the appoint- 
ment of Tuberculosis Visitors and Dispensary Nurses.* In 
practice, the duties of a Sanitary Inspector and Health 
Visitor are often combined, as are those of a Health Visitor, 
School Nurse and Tuberculosis Visitor. 

It may be thought that this enlargement of the sphere of 
women’s work in the Public Health Service is, in itself, 
sufficient ground for self-congratulation, both on the part 
of the women concerned and on the part of the Local 
Authorities. While admitting freely that both the country 
as a whole and women in particular have gained very great 
advantages as the result of these appointments, it is worth 
while to look a little more closely into things, to see what 
the conditions of the appointments are, and what are the 
prospects of promotion and of superannuation. As has 
been truly said, the description of any piece of work as an 
“opening for women” presupposes that the work opens 
into something other than a blind alley. The entire exclusion 
of women (other than doctors) from the higher administrative 
posts in the Public Health Service, as well as the absence of 
uniformity in qualifications, and unsatisfactory conditions 
of work make the position of women in that Service highly 
unsatisfactory. 

First, as to qualifications. There is no uniform standard 
of qualification for appointment of a woman in the Public 
Health Service except in the case of a Sanitary Inspector. 
In London no person can be appointed as a Sanitary Inspec- 
tor who has not passed the examination of the Sanitary 
Inspectors’ Board. In the provinces, either this examination 
or that of the Sanitary Institute is the legal qualification. 
The preparation for either of these examinations usually 
implies a secondary school education, as well as attendance 
at an approved training course of lectures and demon- 
strations. There are various training courses, charging 
various fees, and lasting from three to fifteen months. When 
women were first appointed as Sanitary Inspectors this 
qualification alone was considered sufficient, and it is still 
the legal qualification. In practice, however, women are 
now almost invariably appointed to carry out duties con- 
nected with the prevention of infant mortality, whether they 
are appointed as Sanitary Inspectors or Health Visitors, 
or in the dual capacity, and it is therefore practically impos- 
sible to obtain an appointment as a woman Sanitary Inspec- 
tor without some further qualification as a Health Visitor. 

For Health Visitors there is no uniform qualification and 
no specified training. When the title was first created 
women were appointed with little or no special experience 
or training of any kind, the members of Public Health 
Committees, being almost all men, doubtless thinking that 
the giving of suitable advice to mothers on the care of their 
babies was merely a matter of feminine instinct. This 
resulted in a lower standard of education and training being 
required from Women Health Visitors than from Women 
Sanitary Inspectors, and a consequently lower salary being 
offered. Local Authorities were quick to avail themselves 





* It is interesting to note that the only piece of Public Health 
legislation (as apart from the Maternity and Child Welfare Bill and the 
Ministry of Health Bill) which has been definitely postponed since 1914 
is the Clean Milk Bill, the postponement being said to be due to the 
absence of qualified veterinary surgeons on war service. It is difficult 
to understand why women, who are universally considered suitable to 
work in dairies and cowsheds, should not be fitted for work as veterinary 
surgeons. 
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of the opportunity thus offered of making appointments 
which both appealed to the popular imagination and were 
attractively cheap to the ratepayers (salaries of £50-£80 a 
year were paid), and the Women Sanitary Inspectors, 
through the Women Sanitary Inspectors’ Association, 
expressed their resentment at a procedure which endangered 
their own existence. Partiy, no doubt, as the result of this, 
and partly in order to regularise in some way the chaotic 
methods of the selection of Health Visitors, the Local 
Government Board, later, laid down certain qualifications, 
some or all of which must be possessed by Health Visitors. 
Perhaps the most important result of this Order was that it 
definitely established the principle that a training as a hos- 
pital nurse was in itself a qualification for the Public Health 
Service. This was an entirely different training from that of a 
woman Sanitary Inspector, and there is still considerable 
difference of opinion as to whether or not a nurse’s training is 
in itself a sufficient qualification for Public Health work. In 
practice, most nurses who wish to become Health Visitors 
obtain, in addition, one of the certificates of the Royal 
Sanitary Institute, either before or after their appointment. 
As regards women already qualified as Sanitary Inspectors, 
the usual additional qualification required in practice before 
they are appointed either as Sanitary Inspectors or as 
Health Visitors is the certificate of the Central Midwives’ 
Board. 

These are the minimum qualifications required in most 
cases. In practice, some authorities are satisfied with a 
lower standard. Two London boroughs have recently 
appointed as Health Visitors, one a practising midwife with 
no additional qualifications, and the other, the widow of the 
attendant in charge of the local Baths, who had had hospital 
training many years ago. 

On the other hand, there are a fair number of women in 
the Public Health Service (other than doctors) who are 
University graduates, and others who have held responsible 
posts as Matrons and Sisters in large hospitals. This being 
the preliminary training, it might be expected that the 
salaries offered would bear some relation to the cost of the 
training, as is the case in the teaching profession. This, 
however, is not the case. Generally speaking, the minimum 
salary barely covers the cost of subsistence in any given area, 
and leaves no margin for ‘adequate service, recreation, 
holidays or doctors’ or dentists’ bills. This is so far admitted 
by certain Local Authorities that additional allowances are 
made for boots and gloves, and, in some cases, uniform— 
which may include coats and skirts, blouses and hats—is also 
provided. [It almost seems as if the spirit, if not the letter, 
of the Truck Act were being violated in these cases !| 
Though war bonuses are usually paid in addition at the 
present time, it is still quite frequent for Local Authorities 
in the provinces to offer considerably less than £100 a year, 
with or without any annual increment, and with no provision 
for sickness or superannuation. In London there are still 
some boroughs which offer a minimum of £100 a year to 
Health Visitors. An attempt to live independently on such 
a salary will quickly convince anyone who considers that 
such a sum is adequate that it barely covers the cost of 
subsistence for a professional woman. 

It is only fair to say that some Local Authorities are 
alive to the fact that, in order to secure the best women for 
the Service, it is necessary to offer better salaries, and there 
have recently been improvements both in the minimum 
and maximum salaries offered. What is needed, as in the 
standard of qualifications, is the establishment of a uniform 
standard, and a levelling-up of the more backward Authori- 
ties to the standard of the more progressive. It is also a 
serious drawback to the Service in London that transference 
from one borough to another involves the acceptance of the 
minimum salary in the new borough. The natural result 


is that a woman, who has been working in one borough for 
some years, is prevented from applying for a vacancy in 
another borough, where the maximum is higher, because she 
cannot afford to go back to the minimum salary. 


There is a similar lack of uniformity as regards hours, 
holidays, and office arrangements. Of these the most 
urgent need for improvement is probably in the matter of 
holidays. Some Local Authorities give as little as two weeks’ 
holiday in the year, while a very few give their Health 
Visitors a month. The principle on which holidays are given 
is usually the same which regulates the holidays of the 
clerical staff, and depends on salary. As few women can 
ever rise to a salary which carries with it more than two or 
three weeks’ holiday, there is urgent need for the establish- 
ment of a different principle. When the nature of the work 
of most women in the Service is borne in mind—the daily 
visiting of perhaps a dozen or more different homes in the 
poorer parts of a large town, and the continual exercise of 
tact and persuasion with busy mothers—most people will 
agree that a month is not too long a holiday from such work. 

Such being the conditions, what are the prospects of 
promotion and superannuation? As regards promotion, 
none. As regards superannuation, very gloomy.* 

Of promotion, in the sense of more responsible work and 
wider opportunities for initiative, there is none at all. Once 
a Sanitary Inspector or Health Visitor, the only opportunity 
for a change of work in the Service is to change from a 
Health Visitor to a Sanitary Inspector, or vice versa. One 
may possibly become a ‘‘ Senior Woman Sanitary Inspector ”’ 
—at a fixed maximum of £200 a year, if exceptionally 
fortunate—or a ‘‘ Superintendent Health Visitor” at £150. 
In either case, the duties are the same as in a junior post, the 
only difference being that a measure of supervision over the 
other women members of the staff is involved. All responsi- 
bility and initiative is centred in the Medical Officer of 
Health, and there is no one in the present system to whom 
any part of this can be properly delegated, except to an 
Assistant Medical Officer of Health or Tuberculosis Officer 
(who must necessarily be a doctor). There seems, however, 
to be no good reason, especially in view of the present and 
future shortage of doctors, that there should not be a radical 
change in the administration of Public Health in this respect, 
At present, the greater part of the time of many Medical 
Officers of Health is taken up by purely administrative and 
clerical, as distinct from medical, work. In one London 
borough, for instance, during the absence of the Medical 
Officer of Health on war service, the work of both men and 
women Sanitary Inspectors and of the Health Visitors is 
supervised entirely by the Senior Male Sanitary Inspector, 
and, in another, during the repeated absences of the Medica] 
Officer of Health, his work has been largely carried on by a 
senior clerk. 

In the county areas there is even stronger reason for 
delegating the detailed organisation and supervision of 
Public Health administration from the County Medical 
Oflicer of Health to men and women of proved ability and 
experience in the Service who are not themselves doctors. 
The extension of the Notification of Births Act, for instance, 
throughout the country involves the establishment of 
schemes for Maternity and Infant Welfare work in every 
small town and village, and it is impossible for any County 
Medical Officer of Health to devote sufficient time and 
attention to the framing and execution of these schemes as 
will ensure their satisfactory working. The Local Govern- 
ment Board may inspect and advise, but there is ample 
opportunity for women—who might be termed Public 
Health Administrators—appointed by the County Council 
or by the Ministry of Health of the future, to prepare and 
supervise the working of suitable schemes in each area. 
Certain definite qualifications—not the least of which should 
be a minimum of five years’ practical experience in Public 
Health work—should be laid down, and a salary varying 
from £200 to £500 a year paid, according to the importance 
and extent of the work involved. The Administrators 
would be responsible to the Medical Officer of Health, but 
their duties would include everything connected with the 


* Where any provision is made at all, it amounts to about £50 a 
year after twenty years’ service. 
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administration of certain defined measures of Public Health, 
in which expert clinical knowledge is not required. It is a 
matter of common experience that very few of the best 
physicians and surgeons are attracted to the Public Health 
Service at the present time—one reason being that they 
dislike and avoid clerical and administrative work. If the 
duties of a County Medicai Officer of Health were so re- 
arranged that he was relieved of most of this work, and were, 
on the other hand, required to possess a high degree of 
clinical knowledge of infectious diseases, including tubercu- 
losis, or of obstetrical and gynxcological work, so that he 
could act as a consultant to the Medical Officers attached to 
the Maternity and Infant Welfare Centres, or to the Tubercu- 
losis Dispensaries and Infectious Diseases Hospitals in his 
area, it would be to the advantage of the community at large, 
and would, incidentally, retain many of the best men and 
women other than doctors in the Public Health service. At 
present, many of the most capable and experienced women 
leave the Service every year, to take up other work offering 
more scope for initiative and better chances of promotion. 
Such a reorganisation of the Public Health Service is one 
of the opportunities for reconstruction which will be ready 
to the hand of the first Minister of Public Health. Will 
he use it? A. S. 


A POGROM 


a 
A MIDST the turmoil of revolution and disorder, 


the vast majority of Russians have only one 

thought—the land. According to their lights 
and dispositions they want it. Some are willing to obtain 
it by purchase; they, of course, are a small minority 
who have property themselves. But the mass of thriftless, 
unenergetic, slow-moving peasantry want it with the 
least trouble and expense to themselves. The unscrupulous 
agitator has found in the land question a torch to light 
the peasant. How it is applied in some cases the following 
illustrates. 

The calm of an early September morning surrounded 
the old Manor House by the river. For almost a century 
each September found the old house almost unchanged. 
The burden of another year’s existence passed unnoticed. 
The ramshackle farm buildings showed perhaps a trifle 
more decay. The expense of labour and the enormous 
cost during the war of simple things such as nails and 
planks had made it impossible for the owners to effect 
any of the usual patching. The orchard was turning 
brown and golden. The gathered crops were stacked in 
yellow mounds on the surrounding fields. The hay-ricks 
—of varying size and shape—dotted the low-lying fields 
along the river. A few geese, a couple of dozen ducks, some 
turkeys, and half a hundred fowls were busy hunting for 
their breakfast in the goose-grass covered yard. A few 
cows were being driven out to graze. 

The mild, sunny morning had tempted the owner’s family 
to breakfast on the balcony. The profusion of eatables 
of pre-war times was absent. Farm produce—butter, 
eggs, milk—were in plenty; but there was little bread 
and sugar on the table. The family was large—half a dozen 
sons and daughters, besides several daughters-in-law with 
their families, were gathered at the board. The post had 
been brought in from the station by one of the Austrian 
prisoners now attached to the farm as a labourer. News- 
papers were eagerly opened, the political situation discussed 
with the uncompromising eagerness so characteristically 
Russian. 

“ Any reports of agrarian disorder?” asked one. 

“ Yes,” replied another. ‘“*In the Government of Tula 
the peasants rose at X—-—, burnt down the house and all 
the farm buildings, after thoroughly looting the place. 
The live-stock was all stolen. The proprietor escaped 
with his life by a mere accident.” 


** Well, I don’t think anything of the sort can happen 
here,” remarked a third. ‘I was in the village yesterday 
talking to some of the muzhiks. They are all peacefully 
inclined and perfectly willing to wait for the Constituent 
Assembly to settle the trouble about the land. They are 
taking a very sensible view of the matter; but, then, 
the Glupovka people always were sensible, and there are 
no young men left in the village to stir up trouble.” 

**We must not forget,” said a fourth, ‘that we are 
living on a voleano in eruption. The lava is flowing down 
the other side of the mountain, so we feel secure; but we 
must not forget that it is flowing all the time. What we 
have to fear is not the people here, but the agitators who 
will influence them to violence. What makes me afraid 
is the very fact that the summer has passed so peacefully. 
It cannot last. The very calm of the district must be a 
temptation to the agitator.” 

All speaking together, each tried to prove to his or her 
neighbour how impossible it was for their district to become 
disturbed. The proprictors had always been on excellent 
terms with the peasants. There were no large or rich 
estates. The district was not a poor one, many peasants 
had property of their own, and so on and so forth. 

In the midst of these mutual assurances of safety arrived 
an old and very agitated peasant woman. She had been 
for many years a family dependent. She did not belong 
to Glupovka, ‘‘ our village,” but lived at S——, about 
five miles north across the fields. She sat down on the 
steps leading up to the verandah, rocked herself to and 
fro, abandoned to grief. 

It required infinite patience, tact, and knowledge of 
the people to coax the story from her, At last, by dint 
of questioning and sympathy, the facts became clear. 
A certain Pavel, a bad character, who had been for years a 
curse to the village of S——, was at last caught and 
sent to penal servitude for ten years. This happened 
some years ago. Since the Revolution, when each separate 
administrative unit governed itself through an elected 
committee, the vigilance of prison warders, practically 
only responsible to themselves, had decreased almost to 
vanishing-point. Pavel took advantage of these circum- 
stances to return from Siberia to his native village, not 
alone, but accompanied by half a dozen kindred spirits 
as evil as himself. 

Soon after their arrival the scoundrels began a systematic 
terrorisation of S$ The poorer, that is, the more 
indolent, found it to their interest to support the 
band, whilst the wealthier, that is, the more diligent and 
active peasants, stood in with the crowd under threats 
of having their houses burnt. The agitation had been 
going on since the middle of August, but such nominal 
authorities as the militia commissary of the district knew 
nothing of what was toward. Having obtained complete 





ascendancy over S——, the band threatened the neigh- 
bouring villages of E——-, J——, Y-——, K——, 


M-——, that if they did not stand in with them in 
causing a general ‘‘ pogrom” of all the estates in the 
neighbourhood they would come in the night and burn 
them down. 

The plan was simple; each village was to “* pogrom” 
the landed proprietors nearest them. Those peasants who 
had close relations with the pomeschiks were forced to 
set fire to the houses of their benefactors after they had 
been thoroughly looted. If the owners were caught at 
home they were to be murdered. The cattle, horses, 
poultry, farming implements, and tools were to be taken 
by those clever enough to secure them. Half the houses 
within a fifteen-mile radius of Glupovka Station were 
to be dealt with that very night and the others the following 
evening. 

The pessimistic member of the family, who was suspicious 
of the calm, sighed: “I expect what the old woman says 
is true. Anyway, it is no use ignoring it. I propose all 
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you women and children leave by the evening train, taking 
everything of value with you, whilst we men remain and 
see the thing through. We had better send some of the 
Austrians with notes to our neighbours warning them of 
what may happen.” 

When the Austrians returned they brought back from 
some messages of thanks saying they were acting on the 
advice to leave at once and take their valuables with them. 
Others laughed at any suggestion of possible disorders. 


* aa * 


The family left on the evening train, and with them 
their wiser neighbours. As the train drew out from the 
station a fire broke out on the horizon. Presently, as they 
watched from the windows, they saw another fire, then 
another and another. . . . 

The Pogrom had commenced. 

(To be continued.) 


OBSERVATIONS 


F there is any politician who has the slightest idea 
I what is going to come out of the General Election, 
I have yet to meet him. The most you can get 
out of anyone is a comment, usually pessimistic, about 
a single aspect of the situation. I give a few samples : 
“The Liberal and Conservative Parties are both dying ”’ ; 
“There is only going to be one party: the Discharged 
Soldiers’; ‘‘ The only hope of the Conservatives is to 
stick to Lloyd George” ; “‘ The only hope of the Liberals 
is to join up with Lloyd George ” ; “‘ The local associations 
are adopting party candidates just as though the Coalition 
did not exist”; ‘Almost all the candidates will pledge 
themselves to support the Government, but many will be 
ambiguous and nobody knows how they will vote after- 
wards”; “Parliament will have assembled before the 
Government has the least idea what its majority, if any, is 
going to be.” It is like looking into a fog. The Tory 
Party is all in the Coalition, but the Coalition is not led by a 
Tory ; the Liberal Party has one foot in the Coalition and 
one outside—apart from the one that is in the grave ; 
only the Labour Party (and even it has certain members 
in the Government) has a clear-cut domestic programme and 
is free to fight any seat it likes without entanglements, 
breaches of obligation, tactical qualms. It is all very 
different from the pre-war elections, when we had issues 
and definite parties, and every politician was willing in 
private to give his estimate of the result. Most of them 
talk now as though they would not really be surprised if half 
the new members were women and the other half members 
of the new Bottomley-Havelock Wilson movement. 


* a * 


Women have now entered the Strangers’ Gallery with 
their husbands. The roof of the house has not fallen in, 
members are not reported to have spent the sittings gazing 
distractedly at the gallery (as used to be feared), and nobody 
has thrown a fan at the Prime Minister’s head. Women 
will now be able to see the House and hear the speakers. 
The Ladies’ Gallery, in the old days of the grille, allowed 
them to do neither. It was recessed in the wall, fronted 
with a close grating; below it was the reporters’ gallery, 
and below that again the spreading wooden plane of the 
Speaker’s canopy. The ladies could see few of the members. 
On the other d, they had a first-class view of some of 
the journalists who would occasionally glance upward at 
the secluded sultanas and catch in the darkness behind the 
brass tracery the contour of a check or the gleam of a hand- 
kerchief. How many years it is since the hot agitation over 
the grille began I don’t remember ; its erection I think dates 
from an onslaught into the House by an eighteenth-century 
duchess. Now that women have votes, however, freedom 
will broaden down by no means slowly. 

* * * 


The Federation of British Industries, Mr. Dudley Docker's 
prodigiously opulent caucus of manufacturers, held a meet- 
ing on Wednesday and passed resolutions. In its roaring 
youth, a year ago, it was fierce about the necessity for com- 


mercialising education; but it has learnt from its critics ; 
and its rather vague resolution this week acknowledged the 
necessity for “‘ mental life’? and might have been passed by 
any meeting of any party. Not so its resolution in favour 
of preferential tariffs: (1) for the Empire, and (2) for our 
Allies. The Federation is avowedly out for Protection. 
The resolution was seconded by Mr. Max Muspratt, who 
used to be a Liberal Free Trade M.P. He let the cat out 
of the bag with perfect, though unconscious skill. He 
announced that they all wanted to buy as Free Traders and 
to sell as Protectionists: could they not, he asked, build 
a policy on this common basis? That he did not realise 
that this has always been a common remark of Free Traders 
shows that his grasp of his former Free Trade principles was 
somewhat loose. The resolution was carried nem. con. 
* + * 


Remarkable things happen under our present system of 
Government. Mr. Arnold Bennett, as everybody knows, 
wrote a play, The Title, which proceeds throughout on the 
assumptions that honours are commonly bestowed by our 
rulers upon corrupt persons or fools, and that it is only 
natural that a decent man should think twice before allow- 
ing himself to be knighted. In the eighteenth century 
the Government might have suppressed the play: this was 
the sort of thing poor Sir Robert Walpole was out against 
when he set up the Censorship of Stage Plays. But in the 
twentieth century the authorities do just the opposite. 
The Army and Navy Canteens Board has, I am told, 
decided to send The Title round to the theatres which have 
been established in military camps. Shame no longer exists, 
nor official solidarity ; and we may next hear of the 
Stationery Office publishing cheap blue-book editions of 


Mr. Clutterbuck’s Election and Pongo and the Bull. 
Onyx. 


Correspondence 
WAGES AND PRICES 


To the Editor of Tut New STaTesMAN. 

Sir,—Your article on the relation of wages to cost of living, 
with its concluding suggestion of machinery for revising wages 
at regular intervals, suggests the reflection that we have not 
yet arrived anywhere near the ultimate and scientific mode 
of solving the problem in question. 

You say the John Bradbury £1 note is now worth only 8s. 9d. 
That is the root of all the trouble, and should be remembered in 
seeking the remedy. I am one of those who think that the 
Government have managed our war finances and expenditure 
with disgraceful laxity and carelessness, and are directly 
responsible to a great extent for the depreciation of the currency. 
But that is another story, and the present question is how best 
to face existing facts. For this purpose why should not our 
currency, which has ceased to perform its primary function 
of being a fairly consistent and unfluctuating measure of values, 
be treated like tithe? Let properly appointed authorities 
determine from time to time the current value of £1 currency 
for internal and domestic purposes ; and let that value govern 
the translation of all standard salaries and wages into terms of 
currency. 

If it is to apply to weekly wages it should, in fairness, apply 
to all, or mostly all, salaries and pensions, for the people with 
fixed pre-war incomes are now the hardest hit of all. As I am 
myself a pre-war pensioner, with increased taxes to pay and 
no chance of getting any share of the millions being scattered 
broadcast, I will, with your permission, remain IGNOTUS. 


THE CIVIL SERVICE 


To the Editor of Tut New STATESMAN. 


Srr,—In reply to Mr. Monahan, the Chairman of the Civil 
Service Alliance, I do not ask space for an analysis of his rival 
facts. These concern purely domestic matters within the Civil 
Service, and though I believe he is quite inaccurate in putting the 
actual membership of his Alliance at 25,000 or the membership of 
the Society of Civil Servants at 2,000, a dispute over such things 
would not be of general interest. 

It is important that it should be understood, however, that the 
general body of Civil Servants above the rank of the Second 
Division did not find in the Alliance a body that fully and 
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sympathetically expressed their aims, and that they have ac- 
cordingly formed the Society of Civil Servants as a complemen- 
tary, and not as a hostile, association. 

Mr. Monahan appears to be primarily concerned with the 
success of the Alliance as a society, and to resent any other move- 
ment that seems to stand in the way of the inclusion in its mem- 
bership of all Civil Servants, from assistant clerks to assistant 
secretaries. This may be a laudable aim, but it is impracticable 
as long as assistant secretaries do not feel that their common 
interests logically bring them into formal union with assistant 
clerks. 

It would be better if Mr. Monahan, with no idea of jealousy or 
rivalry, sought to bring about joint action on specific questions 
affecting all alike, leaving each body to deal in its own way 
with the distinct problems arising from the special position 
of its own members. 

The Civil Service Alliance-has not joined the Civil Service 


Federation, which mainly represents the wage-earning classes. 


Mr. Monahan could doubtless justify this policy of separation. 
If he were not so intent on the growth of his Alliance—the mere 
increase of nominal members beloved of organisers—he might 
appreciate that there is a similar justification for the separate 
existence of the Society of Civil Servants.—Yours, etc., 

October 29th. Tue WRITER OF THE ARTICLE. 





Miscellany 


“ GROCK ” 
Stns ing in this fourth year of the war, some 


timid inquirer whispers a question as to where 

the English theatre has gone to. He has been 
perhaps abroad for a year or two, and on his return to 
London has eagerly sought for the kind of play that was 
interesting to him four years ago. He has not found it, 
but has discovered that Chu Chin Chow is in its third year, 
that The Bing Boys on Broadway is sold out every night, 
and that an entertainment known as Tails Up is delighting 
a full house ten times a week. For the serious-minded 
he has discovered that there is Mr. Bennett’s jolly play, 
The Title, Miss Léhr in a comedy entitled Nurse Benson, 
and Mr. Esmond in a sentimental play called The Law 
Divine. But successful though these last three are, they 
do not approach the triumph of Chu Chin Chow and its 
companions. If he asks for the reason of the theatre 
being as it is, he is told that it is because the ‘‘ boys on 
leave”” want something “jolly.” None of your nasty 
sex problems, nor indeed anything that can make them 
think; rather something that will necessitate their 
forgetting. But it is possible that this emphasis on the 
jollity of the present theatrical successes in London will 
leave him, if he tests it, somewhat incredulous. That 
the plays themselves are jolly cannot be true, because, 
as plays, they do not exist. It must, then, be the performers 
who are jolly; but are they? There is, for instance, Mr. 
George Robey, the cleverest farceur now alive in England, 
but jolly is not, I think, at all the word for him. Sir James 
Barrie has told us that what we all feel for him is “ love,” 
but that also, I think, is scarcely the word. He inspires 
one rather with a kind of terror, so iron is his resolve 
to beat his audience into a pulp of admiration—~so fiercely 
egotistic is he in every movement, every gesture, and every 
expression. Miss Lohr is gently humorous in Nurse 
Benson, but she is much too sophisticated to be called 
jolly, and she knows too thoroughly what she is about 
to be really spontaneous. Miss Monkman is jolly at times, 
but only at times, and then, one feels, for reasons not 
altogether spontaneous. There are others who rouse much 
laughter, but they are all of them too conscious that they 
are doing so, and I cannot see that the theatre of the moment 
is any more jolly than it was in the days when Mr. Barker 
gave us Twelfth Night and Miss Vanbrugh delighted us in 
Caroline and Lady Wyndham portrayed The Mollusc. 
There are, however, one or two jolly people in the theatres 





at the moment, and they are all of them, if I may be excused 
an Irishism, in the music-hall. The best of them all, I 
think, is “‘ Grock,” the French clown. I do not know 
when it was that he first appeared in England, but it is 
only of late that that final sign of popularity, applause 
from the audience when his number goes up, has been 
given to him. I remember two years ago sitting in the 
Palladium and hearing people around me, as they read 
their programmes, ask who he was. Last week in the 
Coliseum a lady behind me said to her friend : **‘ Oh, Grock ! 
Don’t you know him? He’s the greatest darling! I 
like him because he is so genuinely surprised at being 
liked.”” The point about Grock, however, is not so much 
his surprise at everything that happens to him as his child- 
like faith in his own good luck. His turn is announced 
on the programme as “ Grock and Partner,” and Partner, 
who is a young man dressed in rather more than the latest 
fashion, shows in every movement that, to use a vulgar 
phrase of the moment, “ there are no flies on him.” He 
is the regular young superior violinist of the music-hall, 
as mechanical and insincere and elaborately unreal as he 
can be ; but his feeling towards Grock is, in spite of himself, 
paternal. His clothes, his hair, his smile, his violin are 
all shiny with an unnatural polish. He has lived 
in restaurants all his days, and there is probably nothing 
about life that he does not know. His surprise at Grock’s 
behaviour is not genuine surprise, it is as artificial as his 
coat and waistcoat; but he does, nevertheless, stand as 
a symbol for the good world into whose wild eddies Grock 
is flung twice a day, to his own naive pleasure and childish 
astonishment. 

In appearance Grock is an amiable baby, clothed impos- 
sibly, but with so confiding a smile that there is no grown-up 
member of the audience who does not wish to protect him 
from the superior patronage of the shiny young man. And 
then, when he has been on the stage for a few minutes, it 
is obvious that he wants no protection; the young man 
laughs at his ridiculous clothes, his toy fiddle, his bald 
head, and his enormous confiding smile. Grock is never 
depressed by patronage ; he is, indeed, entirely unconscious 
of it. He is absent from the stage a few moments and 
returns in garments even more absurd than the first that 
he wore; but he is so sure that these will do that even 
the shiny young man, who has in his time rebuked any 
number of faded relations, cannot bear to disappoint his 
happiness. It is then apparent that Grock has been 
burdened with a multitude of inconveniences that would 
break the heart of anyone else. His legs and arms are 
quite irresponsible, and much of the time that he would 
like to give to his beloved music is wasted by his efforts 
to control his enormous feet, to bring his hands into the 
right position, and to keep his body reasonably straight. 
All this time he gazes at the audience with eyes that are 
full of trust. You feel that he is convinced that this time 
at least he is spending his evenings with really nice people 
who, if they see anything odd in him, will know better 
than to comment about it; who will, moreover, share in 
his delight at surmounting all his innumerable difficulties. 
His brain, too, moves slowly. You can see him comfortably 
adopting what seems to him the only way to do things, 
and then, when the Shiny One points out to him that there 
are other ways more expeditious and more complete, he 
breaks into that delightful chuckle of satisfaction and 
his whole face is lighted with happiness. You feel that 
it must be indeed worth living to make so many discoveries 
in so short a time and to have no chagrin or sense of 
humiliation because you had not discovered them yourself. 
When it is suggested to him that he should play the piano, 
and the chair is placed some way from that instrument, 
his mind being on the piano, he thinks it natural that he 
should push it towards the chair. His Partner points 
out that it is a simpler thing to push the chair towards 
the piano. Anyone else would be humiliated at having 
exposed his ignorance before so sophisticated a human 
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being as his companion; not so Grock, he is grateful for 
the hint, and,you can see him repeating to himself, ‘“‘ Now, 
this is really a great thing to know; let me take care that 
I benefit by the knowledge.” When he begins to play, 
however, it is clear that his love for his music is so strong 
as to drive more practical notions out of his head ; it is, 
after all, enthusiasm that makes him slow to perceive 
things—not stupidity, nor laziness, nor grotesque self- 
satisfaction. He plays like an angel, with neither arti- 
ficiality nor elaborate pose, and if it were not for his 
sense of the humour in things he would continue to play 
divinely all night ; but in a moment his top-hat is lying some 
way from the piano, and he must get it, and is compelled 
to slide down the piano-leg in order to reach it with the 
least possible delay. He breaks into a yodelling chorus 
of joy because the piano is responding so beautifully to 
his desires. His long white gloves are a drawback to him, 
and although for a moment he is not sure whether he shall 
take them off, he is reassured by the Shiny One and flings 
them away. All this impedes his playing, although he 
does manage to reach the end of a little tune about Devon- 
shire and a pretty girl whom he knows there ; but anything 
more elaborate will have to be left for another day. 

He is, in fact, more like the White Knight in Alice than 
anyone has ever been; he may, in fact, for all I know, 
be the White Knight himself. His business just now is 
with violins, and pianos, and concertinas, and evening 
clothes ; but it may be when his performance is over he 
hopes to find his horse, to collect his mouse-traps and 
armour and boxes with no tops to them, and so go riding 
into the forest, fearless and pure-hearted and chivalrous, 
ready to meet any foe, German or otherwise, confident 
in the justice of his cause. When he has gone you can see 
people dropping back into the grown-up world again, 
moving reluctantly into the atmosphere of jugglers, and 
comic men with red noses, and dancing girls; but the 
spirit of him remains, and after meeting him one wonders 
why one is worried about so many things that don’t matter ; 
why one cares at all about what other people think or say ; 
and whether one hasn’t made life a great deal more 
complicated than it need be. 

But then, of course, one is not GROCK. 

Hucu WA pote. 


CLERKS ON HOLIDAY 
< e long black trains are stealing from the city 


one by one ; 
Packed tight in corridors they stand, their holidays 
begun ; 
Tall, white-faced creatures, blinking in the dead, unnatural 
light, 
Phantoms on to their eyeballs leaping out of the flying 
night— 
Trees, lamps, stars, gusts of rain all jumping in the brain. 


They rattle through the evening air, hats, sticks, and luggage, 
all, 

Unreal as clowns, upon their way to some small country 
hall ; 

Their dumb, high, mournful faces dead as flowers with 
moon-white eyes, 

When the soft humanising sun has sunk in chilly skies, 

And vaguely a thin wind frets the trees’ dark silhouettes. 


By midnight they are driving down a narrow country road, 
The thick trees watch on either side the horse and his dark 


load ; 

The trees come close about the horse, they seem to talk 
together, 

The moon is floating in the sky, light as a white owl’s 
feather ; 


Quiet jut the village roofs amid the clanging hoofs. 


They enter the low farmhouse like men moving in a dream, 

Who see great stars beyond a room, and in the candle-gleam 

They stand beside the window, and their blood’s spring- 
reddened tides 

Look up in that black world to where soundless a frail 
moon rides 

In a thin vapour sea of hill and rock and tree. 


They know why they gaze upon the moon with troubled 
blood, 

They tremble, for their brains are bright with its trans- 
parent flood ; 

Slowly they walk in dark-wreathed woods, like men fast 
bound with spells ; 

Hark! there the faint immortal cry of travelling water 
dwells, 

Whose cuckoo voice outsings the noise of mortal things. 


The voice of water falling down from leaf and fern and 
stone, 

The voice of hidden water on a pilgrimage unknown, 

The tiny voice that calls, shut up in miles of solid rock, 

As if within this world’s stone walls some other world should 
knock, 


And press unhurrying by with a strange inhuman cry. 


All day they stare among the trees that stand beside the 
pools, 

Hour-long only a leaf will fall, and on mossed boulder stools 

They sit and feel the drip of time so infinitely slow, 

There is no motion in their minds, nowhere for time to flow, 

And from that inner gaze fade years and months and days. 


The leaves are rustling overhead as they sit bowed and 
still, 

A crooked line of restless ants climbs up a little hill, 

A thrush with head cocked on one side is showing one 
bright eye, 

And sunlight mottling all the ground in silence flickers by— 

Deep-sunken in a dream trunks of men and forest seem. 


The sunlight plays upon their hair, and flits from place to 
place ; 

The sunlight stirs within their bones and gilds each pallid 
face ; 

Bending to falling water and the scent of the coming rose ; 

And blooming softly in the wood the spring wing-footed 
goes ; 

Like flowers strangely bright their faces are alight. 


And thrush and robin, birch and oak, the hot sun’s dancing 
rays 

Work their strong magic in the brain, dumb-still they sit 
and gaze ; 

And beauty blinds them as they hear spring winds sea- 
hollowing blow ; 

Into a far and passionate land with wild, starved looks 
they go; 

Return! no land can give the life you fain would live. 


Return! return unto your desks, and mount your olfice 
stools ! 

None shall remain within this quiet that broods round 
forest pools ; 

The moon will shine on when you're gone, still will the 
waters fall, 

And other faces in the wood shall answer its faint call, 

Shall wander through hot noons followed by slow-paced 
moons. 


And sitting deep within the sun I watched them die away, 
I watched their bodies fade like clouds upon a summer’s day, 
I watched the green boughs waving as in their graves they lie, 
Their small white faces crumbling as they stare into the sky; 
And O! the sky was bright with an ecstasy of light! 
W. J. Turner. 
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- Current Literature 


il BOOKS IN GENERAL 


HERE is no law under which authors can be pun- 

ished for insufficient output. If there were, Mr. 
d Max Beerbohm would have a thin time. Since 
he left off writing dramatic criticisms for the Saturday 
of Review he seems to have contracted the idea that a small 
book once in five years, and a short article or story once in 
st two years, satisfactorily represent the extent of his duty 
to society. He does an occasional cartoon as well, and we 
cr should be grateful for that; but it is absurd that if one 
wants to say anything about him one should be driven 
s. to write about his old books. For he is one of the best 
parodists, essayists and critics alive, and every day scores 





d of thoughts must go flitting across his mind which would 
be both salutary and enlivening to us if only he were not 
so unpardonably idle. 
d * * * 
Mr. John Lane, possibly in despair about getting anything 
new out of him, has reprinted expensively (21s. net), with 
e dexterous illustrations by George Sheringham, The Happy 
Hypocrite, one of Mr. Beerbohm’s earliest ‘‘ works.” It 
Is looks odd in a large volume with illustrations and a herbace- 
ous cover ; it is the sort of story that should be printed in a 
q format small and choice. But even if it were got up like 
h a Blue-Book or a Family Bible it would be welcome. It 
cannot be defined. It is a silly short story, a mad parable, 
d a grotesque fairy tale, a ferocious burlesque, a fantastic 


pastiche. It reads as well now as it did in the nineties ; 
and as well on tenth reading (judicious intervals allowed) 
€ as on first. 
* x % 


Ilow could man open better than like this : 


None, it is said, of all who revelled with the Regent, was half so 


p wicked as Lord George Hell. I will not trouble my little readers 
with a long recital of his great naughtiness. But it were well they 
| should know that he was greedy, destructive, and disobedient- 


I am afraid there is no doubt that he often sat up at Carlton House 
until long after bed-time, playing at games, and that he generally 
ate and drank far more than was good for him. His fondness for 
fine clothes was such that he used to dress on week-days quite as 
gorgeously as good people dress on Sundays. He was thirty-five 
years old and a great grief to his parents. 

He was candid, and some maintained that his candour was 

a redeeming virtue : 

But, painful as it is to me to dissent from any opinion expressed 
by one who is now dead, I hold that Candour is good only when 
it reveals good actions or good sentiments, and that when it reveals 
evil, itself is evil, even also. 

That last touch of preposterous and tautologous pomposity 
is characteristic. 
* « 


The vein, for a while, is kept up: 





It is pleasant to record that many persons were inobnoxious to 
the magic of his title and disapproved of him so strongly that, 
whenever he entered a room where they happened to be, they 
would make straight for the door and watch him very severely 
through the key-hole. 


The children knew him as King Bogey. 


It is true that his Lordship was a non-smoker—a negative virtue, 
certainly, and due, even that, I fear, to the fashion of the day— 
but there the list of his good qualities comes to an abrupt conclusion. 
He loved with an insatiable love the town and the pleasures of 
the town, whilst the ennobling influences of our English lakes were 
quite unknown to him. He used to boast that he had not seen a 
buttercup for twenty years. .. . 


No eard-player in St. James’s cheated more persistently 
than he. As he was rich and had no wife and family to 
support, i can offer no excuse for his conduct.”” He would 





royster nightly at Garble’s, with a dancer on his arm, “ clad 
in Georgian costume, which was not then, of course, fancy 
dress, as it is now.” But love and Miss Mere came; Lord 
George was smitten at sight, sought the Fair behind the 
scenes, and fell on his knees before her ‘‘ with a loud crash.” 


* * * 


I will not detail the process which transformed Lord 
George Hell into Lord George Heaven: how he bought the 
beautiful and saintly mask to hide his degraded face ; how 
his face changed ; how, at the pastrycook’s, he said : “‘ Which 
are buns, Jenny; I should like to have one, too”; how 
“they were married according to the simple rites of a dear 
little registry office in Covent Garden”; how they hid 
from the world; how they celebrated the mensiversary 
of their wedding ; and how they surmounted the last trial. 
The most remarkable thing to be noted, in my opinion, is 
the way in which Mr. Beerbohm, in the face of all his self- 
imposed difficulties, keeps one interested in his indescrib- 
ably impossible characters, and makes one wish, as one 
should always wish, for a happy ending; and the effect 
he produces of having written a tale not farcical but beautiful. 


* * * 


The nearest thing to it that exists is its contemporary, 
Lord Arthur Savile's Crime, that attractive story in which 
murder is treated as a thing which at best may be a duty, 
and at worst an extravagant but rather charming caprice. 
But that book lacks the peculiar fragrance of Mr. Beerbohm’s. 
The era from which it sprang was one in which the 
commonest clichés were the clichés of Arcadia. Poets wrote 
lines on the model of “ the viol, the violet, and the 
vine ” ; and, what is odder, were praised for them. Pierrot 
and Columbine were driven very hard; the scenes of 
Watteau, usually viewed through the eyes of Verlaine, 
were everywhere reproduced. Leaden Cupids, on pedestals 
by sobbing fountains, watched fantastic lovers kissing in 
the moon; fauns lamented their misfortunes on their 
pipes; the jeunesse poudrée, with a deplorable lack of 
humour, sighed for Dresden shepherdesses and strawberries, 
for simplicity chapleted with roses; dandyisms and 
delicacies were accumulated from all the centuries, from 
Theocritus to Petronius, from Ronsard to Brummel 
and d'Orsay. It all falls very flat now; and one of the 
reasons is that it was only half, if half, meant, but was not 
said as though it were half meant ; and the reaction against 
the cult has been so great that most modern writers are 
thoroughly afraid to use a word like “ roses.” But, queerly, 
Mr. Beerbohm, the ope man who treated the whole conven- 
tion flippantly and used its stock materials as a parodist, 
succeeds in doing something permanently delightful with 
them. A man who cannot contemplate without boredom 
the weary prettinesses of Dowson or the gluttonous philan- 
derings of Richard le Gallienne, can find Mr. Beerbohm’s 
Arcadianisms, in spite of—or rather because of—their 
ridiculous setting, charming and even touching m them- 
selves. It is not altogether in mockery that he uses his 
porcelain words. As he does not believe that making 
decorations is the chief object of life, or attempt to pile on 
them a load which they cannot carry, he captivates us, and 
I think himself, with them. He brings out all the stock 
properties with a wicked smile; but author and reader 
both end by saying: ‘‘ But these things are rather delicious 
after all.” What we are not asked to believe we believe. 
The grotesque ménage in St. James’s Park, the pure and 
simple open-air amour, the repasts of seed-cake and dew- 
berry wine, the fresh, bird-haunted dawns, the wild flowers 
and the ribbons, and the aged woodman who walked the 
woods by the Ken with faggots on his back: they are made 
credible because they are described in jest, and I at least 
always find the adventures of Lord George Hell and his 
blushing maid linger in the memory not as a piece of wild 
buffoonery but as a scented idyll. 

SOLOMON EAGLe, 
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A SOCIALIST SOLDIER 


Keeling Letters and Recollections. Edited by E. T., with 
an Introduction by H. G. Wetis. Allen and Unwin. 
12s. 6d. net. 


This volume contains the letters of Frederic Keeling, who 
after a stormy and distinguished career at Winchester and 
Cambridge, and years of work, first as a social worker and 
civil servant, and then as a member of the staff of this 
journal, enlisted in the Army and died at thirty, in France, 
for a cquse he thought well worth dying for. Mrs. Townshend, 
who has discharged her duties as editor of this book with 
admirable completeness and frankness, is a little too depre- 
catory when she remarks that Mr. Wells’s introduction 
“gives point” to it. It is true that Mr. Wells himself 
seems to be under the same impression. _Keeling’s egotism, 
he says, ‘‘ is the prime cause of this book. He wrote abundant 
letters, and they were often about himself; he talked and 
thought a great deal about himself, he experimented con- 
spicuously with his life; and so he can be documented as 
most of his compeers in these late years of tragedy, though 
just as active and gallant as he, cannot be documented.” 
And Mr. Wells proceeds to write about Keeling as though 
he were the hero of one of Mr. Wells’s novels, and to exhibit 
him as a proof of the inutility of modern education—a 
subject which is now very much in Mr. Wells’s mind or, 
perhaps it would be better to say, on his nerves. Itis true that 
Keeling sometimes behaved like someone in 7'ono-Bungay 
or The New Machiavelli; but this was most probably a 
case of the imitation of art by nature. It is equally true 
that his education gave him an inadequate equipment for 
the business of living and a crude view of life in general ; 
but it should be remembered that he educated himself 
to a much greater degree than the ordinary undergraduate— 
largely from the works of such modern intellectuals as Mr. 
Wells. What is not true is Mr. Wells’s assumption that 
he was a typical young man of his time, a laboratory speci- 
men from whom conclusions may be drawn which will be 
widely applicable to others of his generation. Was it not 
Mr. Wells who laughed at somebody for seeing men as types 
walking ? 

And Keeling is less to be regarded as a type than most 
young men. This is certainly the way of looking at him 
which will least repay the observer. e should be read of, 
studied, and admired as an individual personality. The 
most remarkable thing about him during his short life was 
the manner in which he stood out among his contemporaries. 
Even at the end, in the military organisation where indivi- 
dual peculiarities tend to disappear, he was still distin- 
guished. He was reputed to be the only sergeant-major 
in the British Army who was allowed to wear a beard. 
It is easier perhaps to be remarkable in character than in 
achievement. Character is, as it were, the unspoilt raw 
material, achievement the product, finished as the world 
best can; and it is possible that if Keeling had survived 
and done his work he would have seemed less peculiar, 
less of a portent than he does now. Young men of ability 
constitute always, in their several degrees, such problems 
as are now presented to us by the unfinished careers of 
Keeling, Brooke and many others; but commonly we 
take little note of them, because we know that the answer 
will infallibly be presented by time. Keeling left behind 
him when he died no positive achievement ; and we are 
left with the problem of what his future might have been, 
and with the extraordinarily vivid portrait of what he 
actually was which remains in his letters and diaries and in 
the memory of his friends. 

He was, in the first place, a man of remarkable intellectual 
capabilities. He did not only take two Firsts in the Cam- 
bridge History Tripos—a Tripos in which, it is notorious, 
it is more difficult either to take a First or to fail altogether 
than in any other. He also left behind him a memory of 
outstanding academic excellence ; and one lecturer of his 
college used him in later years as a standard by which to 
check the chances of younger historical aspirants. This 
implies a higher mental level than Mr. Wells would perhaps 
admit ; but it is, of course, no more than the solid basis of 


his personality. What was interesting and unusual in him 
was his energy, a driving-force in him so strong that it 
carried him with alarming rapidity in any direction his 
very free intellectual speculations might suggest. 


It carried 





him into marriage, and beyond to a solution of the difficulties 
of marriage which was uncommon enough but not successful. 
It made him Manager of the Leeds Labour Exchange—a 
post really not equal to his brilliance, but responsible much 
yond what might have been expected of his age. It 
drove him finally into the Army with the very first recruits, 
and, having got him there, kept him an N.C.O., a sergeant- 
major—again a position not equal to his brilliance, but 
responsible beyond his age. In another man, with a more 
commonplace mind, this energy might perhaps have laid 
the foundations of asolid career, even before the age of thirty. 
In a man without Keeling’s intellectual curiosity and really 
big purposes it might have produced vagaries no more 
regrettable, but less distinguished and less excusable. As 
it was, it put into action the ideas of a mind which was not 
only active and original, but also well furnished with positive 
knowledge, and, through all its extravagances, definitely 
turned in the direction of political thought and activity. 

This orientation of interest must be kept in mind to 
understand Keeling’s career, for politics were to him what 
poetry was to, say, Keats. And political ideas inspired him 
with a really poetic frenzy. There was no danger of his 
becoming either a hide-bound administrator or a com- 
promising careerist. 

I must see (he writes), and if possible be, a part of any social 
phenomenon before knowledge about it becomes a burning reality. 
I don’t think I could really feel what Factory Acts mean if I hadn’t 
had three years of official work, with plenty of overtime at intervals— 
for all the difference between my work and that of a spinner or 
weaver. And the direct feeling of indignation and shame at the 
sweating and unjust treatment of clerks who are a part of the same 
administrative organisation as oneself has been more ** real” than 
the knowledge of far worse injustices through Blue-books. Then 
coming up against casuals of the worst type in Leeds has given me a 
direct vision of what a brute beast savagery society condemns such 
men to, by treating them with less responsibility than its cattle. 
All this is commonplace. And yet it exists to me as real knowledge. 

This passage is typical, for it shows Keeling’s interests and 
both the manner in which he approached them and the 
passion which he threw into them. But for the consistency 
with which they ran in this channel, he might have become a 
mere useless or destructive Lebenskiinstler, a sort of Goethe 
without the creative faculty. But his craving for experience, 
constantly and emphatically expressed, led him dow in 
the same direction ; and his political bent was accompanied 
by a decided practical bent which made him see social 
amelioration as the immediate and urgent task of the 
politician. 

There is no space here for quotations from his letters 
sufficiently ample to show his energy, manifesting itself in 
the observation and criticism of persons, places and books. 
But he expressed himself always in the same manner and 
in the same spirit, whatever his theme. He threw himself 
into Army life with the same vehemence as into the work 
of the Leeds Labour Exchange. In one letter he writes :— 

People at home who talk glibly about one’s ** taking a commis- 
sion” don’t seem to realise anything about the hundred ties and 
associations which bind a man to his unit in any soldiering worthy 
of the name. It is a strange thing, but I feel that much of such 
pluck and fighting spirit as I possess doesn’t come from my own self 
only—it is born of the ties which I have with scores of individuals 
with whom my soldiering is associated. 

And he shows again and again how he was able to fit soldier- 
ing into his life as an integral and useful part of it, and 
to find it something more than a mere senseless interruption 
of his career :-— 

It is a queer thing that I should have found the social and emo- 
tional environment that suits me best in the Army. I wonder if I 
could ever find a family an adequate substitute for a regiment ? 
If I do come back from the war I shall want to keep up a bit of 
soldiering as long as I can. I feel as if I couldn’t live for evermore 
without bugle calls. They have eaten into my soul. 

Even the exclusion of the more purely human interests 
would not make him any the less human. He expressed 
himself more characteristically in his political passions 
than in ary other; and tnese, too, show him, ro less 
than any more personal self-revelations could do, as a figure 
vastly more engrossing and, so far, more useful than any 
work he ever did. The drunken “ bloods ” of Trinity who 
set up an insulting serenade outside his windows paid him 
what may be taken perhaps as his first public tribute—a 
tribute which may very well be taken as the last word on 
him. ‘ We don’t want to fight with you,” they said. ‘‘ You’re 
a damned fine fellow, even though you are a Socialist. We 
know quite well you've got a lot of pluck.” 
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From HODDER & STOUGHTON’S LIST 


Same “THE TRADE BERNHARDI” |; 
1 particulars of Herzog’s amazing book, THE IRON CIRCLE: The German Plan to Dominate the Trade of 
the World, will be issued in due course. 6s, net. 


Dr. Arthur N. Davis’s THE KAISER I KNEW 


The dramatic and fascinating book by the Kaiser's American dentist. 10s. 6d. net. 


“ Bartimeus’s” Wonderful Book THE NAVY ETERNAL _Liustrated. 6s. net. 
“Sappers” Inimitable Book THE HUMAN TOUCH és. net. 

Elizabeth Robin’s Great New Novel CAMILLA _ 7. net. 

Leonard Merrick The Uniform Edition of the Works of és. net cach. 

















NEW VOLUMES JUST PUBLISHED 
THE POSITION OF PEGGY HARPER with an Introduction by Sir Arthur Pinero. 
THE WORLDLINGS With an Introduction by Neil Munro. 
THE ACTOR MANAGER With an Introduction by W. D. Howells. Each 6s, net, 
By the Author of “In the Northern Mists” THE CURTAIN OF STEEL 


By the Author of “In the Northern Mists. The Dest book of all by this wonderful interpreter of the life of 
the Grand Fleet. Uniform with ‘‘ In the Northern Mists,” ‘‘Grand Fleet Days,’’ and “‘ Nayal Intelligence.”’ 
6s, net each. 


Rene Puaux’s Biography of MARSHAL FOCH _ iis Life, His Work and His Faith, 5. net. 
Lady Frances Balfour’s Life of DR. ELSIE INGLIS _ tinstrated. 6s. net. 
G. A. Birmingham. A PADRE IN FRANCE 


By G. A. ingham, in which the popular author-of “ Spanish Gold,” “‘ The Search Party,” and “ General 
John Regan” tells of his experiences as a padre in France. 6s. net. 


Arthur D. H. Smiths THE REAL COLONEL HOUSE 


The intimate story of Colonel E. M. House, the closest confidant and personal representative of President 
Wilson. 10s, 6d. net. 


A. St. John Adcock. FOR REMEMBRANCE: Soldier Poets Who have Fallen in the War 


By A. St. John Adcock. With Portraits in Photogravure. 7s. 6d. net. A touching and beautiful book that 
will appeal not only to all lovers of poetry but to all lovers of our country and the hopes and ideals for which 
it stands. 


Walter Jerrold’s LIFE OF DOUGLAS JERROLD two volumes. Iilustrated. 1és. net. 
The British Aircraft Industry. THE BRITISH AIRCRAFT INDUSTRY: Its 


Development and Prospects 
Famous experts describe the progress of the aircraft industry and what the development of flymg may mean to 


all of us in the near future. 6s. net. 


“Wings.” OVER THE GERMAN LINES 
——— 


y “ Wings” (Captain R.A.F.). A most picturesque and thrilling description of the life and work of an 
artillery squadron in the R.A.F. 6s. net. 


Capt. Paul Bewsher, D.S.C. THE BOMBING OF BRUGES 


By Captain Paul Bewsher, D.S.C. These Poems of an Airman are unique among war poetry. §s. net. 


G. A. Studdert Kennedy, M.C. ROUGH TALKS BY A PADRE 


By G. A. Studdert Kennedy, M.C., Author of “ Rough Rhymes of a Padre” (35,000 copies sold) and “ The 
Hardest Part.” 5s. net. Rough Talks that soldiers come in their thousands to listen to by the most remark- 
able Padre at the Front. 5s. net. 


Mabel Potter Daggett’s WOMEN WANTED 


With a Preface by Sir Gilbert Parker. Illustrated, 7s. 6d. net. The astounding record of the change in Woman's 
position in Europe and of the new world that war has opened to her. The author also faces the question that 
everyone is asking: ‘ Will the women go home with the coming of Peace?” 


NEW FICTION 
Johan Bojer. THE GREAT HUNGER | F. E. Mills Young. BEATRICE ASHLEIGH 


By Johan Bojer. A great novel by Norway’s most By F. E. Mills Young. Second Edition. 6s. net. 
famous novelist. 6s. net. 


Howel Evans. A LITTLE WELSH GIRL Joseph Hocking. THE PRICE OF A THRONE 
By Howel Evans, The most fascinating romance of | 1 —— ———— Coe sane copies of Joseph 
oe which has appeared since “‘ A Welsh Singer.” | - a e S war novels ne va the net. 

— orice Gerard. DANE’S BBEY 
Berta Ruck. THE YEARS FOR RACHEL By Morice Gerard. A new historical novel by this most 


By Berta Ruck. Second Edition. 6s. net. popular novelist. 6s. net. 
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THE FREEDOM OF THE SEAS 


The Freedom of the Seas. By Micnaret CapaBf. Murray. 
5s. net. 

The Freedom of the Seas. Special Lectures by Grrarp 
FrenneEs, Sir Francis Picotr, and JoHN LEYLAND. 
Royal Society of Arts. 1s. 6d. net. 

The Development of German Prize Law. By C. H. Hupericn 
and Ricuarp Kinc. Baker, Voorhis, New York. 


Only a person who possesses a strong head and a cold 
heart should attempt to explore even the avenues of the 
freedom of the seas. It is one of those questions which 
primitive passion seems to have taken for its own. The 
Englishman particularly finds himself in a curious position 
here, although the reader of some of these books and lectures 
would not realise the fact. The Englishman has a most 

assionate belief in his doctrine of the freedom of the seas, 

ut he would be foolish if he refused to acknowledge to 
himself that it is not only the Germans who as passionately 
reject it. Probably at least three-quarters of the civilised 
world would be against us in normal times on this question. 
That does not prove that we are wrong, but it does show 
that the question is not quite so simple as, for instance, 
Sir Francis Pigott represented to his audience. 

Sir Francis Pigott, Mr. Fiennes, Mr. Leyland, and Mr. 
Cababé give between them a very fair view of the British 
position. It is true that they contradict one another flatly 
on the most vital points. The reader of Sir Francis Pigott 
would carry away the conviction that there never has been, 
nor is, any international law regulating the freedom of the 
seas in time of war, that there is only a “right” of war, 
and that all our actions upon the seas have in this war been 
strictly in accordance with that right. There is no law, says 
Sir Francis, with regard to contraband and blockade and 
the capture of private property at sea. Mr. Leyland flatly 
contradicts him by talking of a ‘‘ law” with regard to the 
capture of such property as wheat at sea. Mr. Cababé 
goes even further by stating that “‘ there was nothing that 
she (Germany) wanted that we could legally (the italics are 
ours) prevent her from importing at the commencement of 
the war,” and by stating (page 124) that in this war we have 
violated ‘‘the law of blockade” and the Declaration of 
Paris. 

But though these writers disagree upon suclr vital points 
as these, they all arrive at what is fundamentally the same 
conclusion, the British doctrine of the freedom of the seas. 
That initself is a curious phenomenon and one which requires 
investigation. The reason is, in fact, simple. There are 
broadly two incompatible views with regard to this question, 
the belligerent and the neutral. Our objection against 
these writers is not that they take the belligerent or British 
view, but that they do not consider or, at any rate, attempt 
to understand the neutral view. The belligerent view is, 
within limits, unanswerable, and we therefore regret to 
see it weakened as it is when a writer like Sir Francis 
Pigott descends to calling names to anyone who attempts 
fairly to understand and represent the opposite opinions. 
When a man cannot talk of those who disagree with him 
without using such terms as “ oe “* sophistry,” 
“ pedants,” ‘‘ Milk-and-water School,” it is a certain sign 
that he is thinking according to passion, and not according 
to reason. The belligerent view of the freedom of the 
seas is, as we have said, quite simple and can almost be stated 
in a sentence. It is this: that in war-time the State which 
possesses the strongest fleet, and therefore control of the 
sea, is at liberty to use that sea power to its utmost extent, 
and without any restriction, in order to impose terms upon 
theenemy. This “ right ’ is what Sir Francis Pigott means 
when he speaks of the right of war. The “ right,” when 
stated as widely as this necessarily includes the cutting-off 
of all trade, including neutral trade, from the enemy. Hence 
Sir Francis speaks of “ the only principle on which war can 
be successfully waged,”’ namely, for England “ to put forth 
all her power upon the sea to prevent neutral assistance 


in any form reaching the enemy,” and states that “ every 
act of her belligerency has been compelled by the safety of 
the State and the stern justice of war.” And Mr. Cababé 
takes the same view when he says that the “ first moral ”’ 
is that “‘ never again must we allow our sea power to be 
fettered by any international agreement, nor substitute 
scraps of paper for the strong arm of the Navy.” 





We repeat that, within limits, this position is impregnable. 
So long as the right of any two nations in the mie pon mr 
to make war on one another is recognised, the right of each 
of them to use its naval and military power ‘‘ unfettered ” 
and to the utmost extent in order to impose its will upon 
the other must also be recognised. It must be recognised 
if only because, in such a deadly struggle as war is, it will 
inevitably be used. But this should not blind us to the fact 
that there is another side to the question. The neutral 
asks: ‘“‘ Why should any nation or nations have the right 
arbitrarily and suddenly to close the highways of the seas 
against all other nations, to stop and destroy our commerce, 
starve our people, and seize our goods? It may be quite 
true, as you say, that this time you are fighting in a just 
cause, but what reason is there for believing that command 
of the sea always will and must go with the ‘ just cause,’ 
and belong to a nation which will use it justly and pacifically ? 
If you have the right to carry on the occupation of war, 
surely we have the right to carry on the occupations of 
peace.” It is absurd to treat this position as mere sophistry : 
it is not so very far from our own position with regard to the 
arbitrary and unfettered use of military power. It is absurd 
because there is a simple answer to the neutral. ‘‘ We 
admit,”’ the answer is, ‘‘ that there is a good deal in what 
you say. But so long as the arbitrary right of going to 
war is recognised, we shall be compelled—and you may be 
compelled—in sheer self-defence to disregard the rights of 
neutrals. That is the penalty of tolerating a lawless world 
of States. The remedy is in your—and our—hands: we 
must abolish the arbitrary ‘ right of war.’ ” 

The student of this question will also find much of interest 
in the work of Mr. Huberich and Mr. King. It shows the 
development of German Prize Law which has taken place 
in the Prize Courts of Germany during the present war. It 
is, for instance, interesting to see how Germany herself has 
been compelled gradually and practically to extend the 
doctrine of continuous voyage. The judgments bearing 
on the destruction of neutral property in merchant vessels 
destroyed by German warships are also well worth studying. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Liberal Judaism and Hellenism. By C. G. MonTeriorr. Macmillan. 
6s. net. 

This book of essays should prove of interest to both Jew and Gentile. 
A movement, partly rationalistic and partly a revolt against the 
stringency of doctrine, has for many years been going on within the 
Jewish community. It has culminated in the *‘ Liberal Judaism ” 
of which Mr. Montefiore is a respected spokesman. In this book he 
explains its philosophy and the basis of its beliefs and hopes. He does 
this with a moderation and sincerity which should win recognition 
even from those who disagree with him. If we may hazard an opinion, 
it is that scarcely any ancient religion could stand the strain of ration- 
alism and reason to which Mr. Montefiore’s ** liberalism ” must subject 
Judaism. To anyone who is not a Jew the most interesting parts of 
these essays are those in which the author explains the attitude of a 
modern and liberal Jew towards Christianity, Hellenism, and democracy. 


Russia’s Decline and Fall: the Secret History of a Great Debacle. 
By Princess CATHERINE Rapziwitt (CATHERINE KoLs-DANVIN). 
Cassell. 7s. 6d. net. 

We find it very difficult to understand why a perfectly straightfor- 
ward account of Russian politics in 1914 and 1915 should be labelled 
with the cheapjack description of “ secret history.”” The book, in 
fact, being written on the authority of the principal Russian newspapers 
and of the Duma Reports of the period it describes, is far more accurate 
than the backstairs gossip which generally calls itself by such a name. 
Rasputin, the great standby of the secret-history merchants, is only 
mentioned once, and there is very little personal small-talk. There 
is, however, much interesting information on minor incidents of the 
last days of the old regime. It is interesting to read a speech delivered 
by M. Kerensky in the Duma, during the period of the great retreat, 
predicting that the nation was being hurried to its ruin by the Govern- 
ment’s refusal to modify its attitude towards social and political 
questions. It was in the course of the same debate that Prince 
Shcherbatov, Minister of the Interior, speaking for the Government, 
attempted to justify its treatment of the Baptists. They were, he 
said, ‘‘ very dangerous people, who ought to be persecuted and sup- 
pressed by every means.”’ As proof of his affirmation he declared that 
he had once seen in a Baptist religious paper, published in London, 
a portrait of the German Emperor, which clearly showed that this sect 
was closely connected with Germany. Yet this strange person, we 
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TYPE 


Number Six of this House Journal, devoted to 
Printing and Design, contains : 


Round About the Mulberry Bush. 


How they used to do it; or Some 
Ancient Games discovered in our 
Dug-Out. 


George Morland : Some Impressions of 
the Famous Artist. Illustrated. 


An Interesting Private Press and its 
Work. 


My Dove: A Poem. 
Notes and Reviews. 
Surnames: Some Reflections, 


Book-Plates, Title Pages, Initials, Wood- 
Cuts, Cover Designs in Colours by 
various known and unknown Artists. 


Copies of this small edition may now be obtained by 
post, One Shilling and Threepence, from . 


THE MORLAND PRESS LTD 
Igo Ebury Street 
London SWr1 
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Bournville 
Cocoa 


Chocolate 


“THE VERY FINEST PRODUCTS.” 
The Medical Mag 


We take this opportunity to state that we are 
supplying our trade customers with as large a 
quantity of cocoa and chocolate as the Govern- 
ment restrictions in raw materials permit, and 
express our regret for any inconvenience the 
public may experience in obtaining supplies. 


CADBURY BROS. Ltd., Bournville. 
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B) Arthur Rackham’s Pictures 


THE SPRING-TIDE 


OF LIFE 
Litele windmill. Punch POEMS OF CHILDHOOD. 

By A. C. SWINBURNE. Selected and arranged with 
an Introduction by EDMUND GOSSE, C.B. Illus- 
trated with Coloured Plates and Pictures in the Text by 
ARTHUR RACKHAM, Cloth, tos, 6d. net. 

* Also an Edition de Luxe. Half-parchment. Price 
Two Guineas net. 


BEASTS AND MEN 
FOLK TALES OF FLANDERS. 
Illustrated with Colour-plates and Pictures in the Text, 
by JEAN DE BOSSCHERE. Demy 4to. Cloth, 
_T2s, 6d. net. 





Now Ready. 
The War on the Home-Front 


| AT HOME IN THE WAR 
By G. S. STREET. 3s. 6d. net. 


THE SAVING GRACE A Play in 3 Acts 
By C. HADDON CHAMBERS. | 5s. net. 


Ready on November 7th. 


ESCAPE AND FANTASY 
_ Poems by GEORGE ROSTREVOR. 38. 6d. net. 


FICTION. 
A Novel by a New Writer. 
MOCKERY 
By A. A. MACFARLAN. 6s. net. 


A strange and enthralling story. In the person of Deadly-Earnest 
Grant the author has created a character which will not easily be forgotten. 


A New Novel by Eden Phillpotts. 


| THE SPINNERS 7s. vet. 


By EDEN PHILLP( )TTS. 
“ He is a writer . . . with a fine sense of prose-rhythm and a power of 
rendering with distinction all the manly poetry of the English country.”— 


The Times. g 
By the Author of “ Zella Sees Herself,” 


By E. M. DELAFIELD. 6s. net. 
“ Not only her best work so far, but also almost the best novel published 
this year.”"—-Westminster Gazette. 


By LOUIS WILKINSON. 6s. net. 
“Mr. Wilkinson has very considefable talent... 
capacity for vivid and dramatic writing."”"——-The Times. 


THE BUTTERFLY MAN 


By M.C. OEMLER. 6s. net. 


and an unusual 





“4 book which no right-minded person could fail to read with genuine | 
pleasure.”"’"——-The Times. 
Mr. Galsworthy’s Five Masterpieces. 
FIVE TALES (2nd Impression.) 


By JOHN GALSWORTHY. 6s. net. 
Nore.—tThe second large impression of this book, put in hand some weeks 
ago but delayed by the railway strike, is now ready. 


The Loeb Classical Library 


“ We shall never be independent of our Loeb,”"—The Times, 
NEW VOLUMES. 
Each Volume. Cloth, 6s. net. Leather, 7s. 6d. net. 


BOETHIUS: Tracts and de Consolatione 


Philosophiz Containing a new text. 
Translated by Rev. H. F. STEWART and E. K. RAND. 


CICERO: Letters to Atticus 


Vol. III. ; which completes the set of 3 volumes. Trans- 
lated by E. O. WINSTEDT. 


PAUSANIAS: Description of Greece 
Translated by W. H. S. JONES. In 5 Vols., and Com- 
panion Volume containing Index and Maps. Vol. I, 

PLUTARCH: The Parallel Lives 
Translated by B. PERRIN. To be published in 11 
Volumes. Vol. VI. 

VIRGIL 


Translated by H. R. FAIRCLOUGH. In 2 Volumes, 
Vol. II. 





WM. HEINEMANN, 20 & 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 2. 
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are told, could not work with the aged Premier, Goremykin, ‘‘ who 
found him too liberal”! This might be used as the beginning of an 
entertaining table of comparative values in Russian politics. The 
author throws little fresh light on the social developments which made 
the 1917 upheavals possible, but English readers will find the beginnings 
of an explanation in her account of the riots which occurred in most 
of the large towns in 1915. The ostensible cause was the public distrust 
of a Government which had failed to keep the Army adequately 
supplied with munitions; but revolutionary literature was circulated, 
and the cause alleged is hardly consistent with the fact that the strikes 
originated at State munition works. 


THE CITY 


HE latest developments are beginning to have an 
effect upon prices, which show an upward tendency 
in most markets, although it cannot be said that 
this is accompanied by any great increase in the volume of 
business. The 5 per cent. War Loan is quoted at just over 
94, after deducting the half-year’s dividend payable 
November Ist. Lord Furness at the annual meeting of 
Furness, Withy, and Co. scotched the rumours that have been 
afloat for so long as to an amalgamation between the giants 
in this industry and a purchase by the Government of the 
big shi ping companies on terms very favourable to the 
shareholders. The Thomas Firth and Sons’ issue of 5 per cent. 
income-tax-free cumulative preference shares, referred to 
in a subsequent paragraph, was immediately over-subscribed, 
which shows that a good tax-free preference share appeals to 
the public in its present mood. German soap manufacturers 
will read enviously the account of A. and F. Pears’ annual 
meeting. The chairman, Sir Thos. R. Dewar, Bart. (of 
whisky fame), stated that since 1914 the company had added 
over 42,000 trade accounts to its books in Great Britain 
alone, and had increased its turnover in cash over 350 per 
cent. The public here was buying the best British soap at 
6d. per tablet, whilst in Germany an inferior quality was 
selling at 10s. 6d., when procurable. The Pears’ undertaking 
has certainly not suffered since control passed into the hands 
of Lever Bros. A determined attempt is being made to 
ush low-priced mining shares, but the public should not 
allow itself to be tempted. The better tone in the rubber 
share market rests upon a much firmer basis; the demand 
for this commodity when peace comes should be enormous, 
and should continue. The Staveley Coal and Iron Com- 
pany, whose shares were recommended here a fortnight ago 
at 57s. 3d., is giving its shareholders a bonus of one new 
share for every three shares held. The shares are now 
quoted at 61s. 6d., but there are no sellers. 


* * * 


Last week’s Truth drew attention to a paragraph which 
has appeared in the report of the Belfast Banking Company 
that deserves attention. The statement in the report is 
as follows : 


The Government having allowed considerable income-tax relief 
to banks for their realised loss in conversion of Consols into War 
Loan, the directors have by this means . .. been able to pay back 
to the reserve fund the sum of £50,000 which some years ago had 
been taken from that fund for the pu of providing for the 
depreciation of the bank’s holding of Consols and other investments.” 


As Truth points out, this is a surprising statement. If this 
en is equitable, why is the concession granted only to 

anks ? They, having written down their holdings of Consols 
year by year, really did very well in being permitted to 
convert them into 4} per cent. War Loan (subsequently 
converted into 5 per cent. War Loan) at a rate equivalent 
to a price of £66 13s. 4d. for their Consols, which even to-day 
stand much below that price, being quoted at 60. If the 
banks have been permitted to get back in this manner part 
of the loss they made through holding Consols, has the 
privilege been extended to insurance companies, friendly 
societies, and trade unions and, if so, should not private 
holders be able to claim similar relief from income-tax? 
The whole thing sounds so incredible that one feels there 
must be a mistake somewhere, but it would be worth clearing 
the matter up, and if it has not already been done, a question 
might well be asked in the House of Commons, 


A good deal of comment has been aroused in the City by 
the fact that the London Joint City and Midland Bank has 
brought out on its own account an issue of shares in an 
industrial undertaking, viz., 600,000 5 per cent. income-tax- 
free cumulative preference shares of £1 each in the well-known 
Sheffield firm of Thomas Firth and Sons, Ltd. Hitherto, 
British joint-stock banks have accepted subscriptions to 
new issues either on behalf of the company whose shares 
were being offered, or on behalf of what is known as. an 
“issuing house,” which has bought the issue at its own risk 
and underwritten it. It is an open secret that the big banks 
have themselves been largely interested in some of the issues 
they have made on behalf of others, but this is the first time 
that such a bank has openly made an issue like this on its 
own account, and it removes yet another important boundary 
between British banking as practised hitherto and banking 
on the Continent, where it is quite an ordinary thing for the 
banks to go in for business of this sort. It will be interesting 
to see to what extent this departure will be followed by the 
other banks, and what attitude any such banks will take if, 
peradventure, one of the concerns whose issues they have 
“ fathered ” should ever find it necessary to default. The 
issue referred to is interesting for another reason, viz., that 
the 5 per cent. dividend is to be paid free of income-tax. 
This means that the company takes the risk of any increase 
in the tax and will benefit by any reduction in the rate. 
On the basis of a tax of 6s. in the £ the yield is equivalent 
to a dividend of £7 2s. 10d. 


1 * * 


With reference to the note which appeared last week as 
to the damage that had been done to the coffee plantations 
in the State of Sao Paulo, which it was understood would 
result in many of the plants being out of bearing for four 
years, a coffee planter informs me that, as is usual in these 
cases, there was atendency at first to exaggerate the amount 
of damage, but that it is really very considerable, although 
its exact extent cannot be gauged until the flowering season. 
The present crop will be very much smaller than last—three 
to four million bags as against twelve millions—and for the 
next year or two crops will certainly be small. Coffee 
prices have already doubled, and many planters have sown 
cotton as what they term a “ catch crop ” to enable them to 
reduce expenses. Questioned as to the large stocks of 
coffee which were held in Europe in connection with the 
Brazilian coffee valorisation scheme, he expressed the 
opinion that none of this coffee was now in existence, and 
seeing that it was stored in Hamburg, Havre, Antwerp, 
Rotterdam, Marseilles and Trieste, this does not seem an 
extravagant assumption. It is obvious that after the war 
there will be a tremendous demand for coffee, not only by 
the populations of the Central European Powers, but for the 
neutral countries. In view of these circumstances, it 
certainly appears as though those Java companies which, in 
addition to rubber, produce considerable amounts of coffee, 
should benefit largely during the next few years. The 
following is a list of such companies, the present approximate 
price being given in brackets: Anglo-Dutch Plantations of 
Java (36s.); Java Investment (30s. 8d.); Java United 
(22s. 9d.); Tempeh (Java) (3s.); Bajoe Kidoel (50s. 3d.) ; 
Java Rubber and Produce (45s. 6d.); Java (Para) Rubber 
(33s.); Marawan (Java) Rubber (5s. 6d.); British Rubber 

Emit Davies. 


TO LET. 


O LET, Westminster, near Houses of Parliament, FOUR excellent 
ROOMS, as offices.—Box 465, New StaTgesMan Office, .10 Great Queen Street, 
Kingsway, London, W.C. i” 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


AUTHORS’ MSS. and TYPEWRITING of _ every 

description accurately and promptly executed. Shorthand- 
Typists provided. Meetings, Lectures, Sermons reported. — 
METROPOLITAN TYPING OFFICE (G. Allen), 27 Chancery Lane. 
Tel. : Central 1565. 




















YPEWRITING, Duplicating, Translations. — OLive BEaAmMIsH#, 
93 Bishopsgate, E.C. 2. 





OPULATION QUESTION and Birth Control. Post free 2d. 
—Matruusian Leacus, 48 Broadway, Westeninster, S.W.1. 
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| THE NEXT WAR 
WILSONISM and ANTI-WILSONISM 


| With an open letter to Col. THeopore Rooseve tr. 
By Sir CHARLES WALSTON. Price one shilling net. 


In the press 
| 
| TRUTH 
AN ESSAY IN MORAL RECONSTRUCTION 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 


By the same author. 


Aristodemocracy, (4s 6d net John Murray) 

The Times.—** Few of the many books which the war has called forth 
merit more careful consideration.” 

New York Times.—* Will unquestionably rank as one of the most 
truly hopeful works which the war has produced.” 


Patriotism: National and International. (2s 6d net. 
Longmans, Green & Co.) 


What Germany is Fighting for. (1s 6d net. 
Longmans, Green & Co.) 


K BOOTS 


FOR WAR 
AND PEACE 
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WEST INDIES 
SPAIN PORTUGAL 
PANAMA BERMUDA CENTRAL 
AMERICA GIBRALTAR MOROCCO 
ATLANTIC ISLANDS ECYPT 
STRAITS CHINA JAPAN & 
THE ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET 
18 MOORGATE STREET LONDON EC 
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SCHOOLS 
MALTMAN’S GREEN, GERRARD’S CROSS. 


Head Mistress: Miss Cuampers, Girton College, Cambridge, late Head 

Mistress of the Huddersfield High School. The aim of the School is to 
develop the character, intellect and healthy growth of the child for the good of the com- 
munity; to encourage self-expression by means of Literature, Acting, Music, Dancing. 
and Handicraft of every description; to increase resource and initiative by practical 
work such as Cookery, Gardening and Poultry-keeping, The girls will be prepared 
for the Universities, the Medical Profession and for Advanced Work in Music or Art. 
Fees, inclusive of Eurhythmics, Elocution, Dancing, Cookery and all such subjects 
FE 14 ~ part of Ly > onion, 180 rey >t yon, Gerrard's Cross is 

. ea level, on gravel aoil, and is out of the raid area. 

delightfully situated in its own grounds of 15 acres. = 


we MARGARET’S SCHOOL, HARROW. 
Prespectus on application to Miss ALICE J. ROBINSON, late Scholar of Newn- 
ham College (Historical Tripos) and of the Maria Grey Training Cellege 


LINGHOLT SCHOOL, HINDHEAD. 


Prospectus on application to Miss MACRAE MOIR 
Tel. : 7 Grayshott 




















ROHAM HURST SCHOOL, near SOUTH CROYDON. 
House built for the purpose in healthy aad beautiful situation. Aim of Educa- 

tee development as individuals and as members of the general community 

= nctaty a a mh. to a vareieal development, Pupils pre- 

pared versities. omestic cour: senior pupil d } 
students. Principals: Miss Turopora CLarx and Miss K. M. Eu. apenas 


FURNESS, WITHY AND COMPANY, LTD: 


The twenty-seventh annual meeting of Furness, Withy and Company, 
Limited, was held at the Great Eastern Hotel, Liverpool Street, 
London, E.C., on Friday, October 25th, at noon. 

Viscount Furness, in moving the adoption of the report and accounts, 
said :—You will all have received a copy of the directors’ report and 
balance-sheet for the year ended April 30, 1918. The profit for the 
year, including the balance brought forward, and after making pro- 
vision for excess profits tax, amounts to £781,672 os. 4d., of which sum 
£200,000 has been allocated to depreciation account, and the directors 
recommend that a bonus of ro per cent., free of income-tax, be paid on 
the ordinary share capital, making a total distribution for the year of 
20 per cent., free of tax. 

It will be observed that the profit is materially less than a year ago, 
the principal reason for the reduction being that the company’s fleet 
has throughout the year traded upon either full requisition or litfer 
requisition, and, therefore, been limited to Blue Book rates of hire. I 
made reference last year to the inadequacy of these rates, which I 
considered would not leave a profit equal to pre-war average. This 
forecast has proved accurate, and I would point out that the profits 
this company has derived from its steamers in the course of the twelve 
months under review is only approximately one-seventh of those 
earned from this source during the previous year. ; 

Your company, fortunately, has many other interests, and is not 
entirely dependent upon shipping for its revenue. Had it been so the 
accounts before you would have disclosed anything but a satisfactory 
position. 

In order to make good the serious losses to national shipping in 
general we have during the year acquired a large and well-situated piece 
of land for the construction of a new shipyard on the River Tees, and 
we are proceeding with the utmost despatch to adapt and equip this 
site to become one of the most up-to-date shipbuilding yards in the 
country, it being particularly adapted for the rapid construction of 
large and fast vessels up to 650 ft. in length. 

Sir Frederick W. Lewis, Bart., in seconding the motion, 
referring to the shortage of tonnage, said whilst the national 
difficulty has, so far as shipping is concerned, more or less been 
overcome, the burden is now being transferred to the shoulders 
of the shipowners. The whole of our ships continue to be operated in 
national interests, and there is very little commerce in British ship- 
owning to-day. Our trades have been turned upside down, particu- 
larly the services between foreign ports, which have either been reduced 
to vanishing point or abandoned altogether, in order that the ships 
might be made available for war service. Furthermore, since the early 
days of the war steamship owners have not had an opportunity of 
replacing the ships that have been sunk by building new vessels suit- 
able for the particular requirements of their lines. The steamship 
business is a world-wide proposition, and if all our competitors were in 
the same position we would have no fear of the future, feeling confident 
of our ability to retain the supremacy we have inherited and maintained 
up to the present. 


APPOINTMENT VACANT. 

RGANISER WANTED, for the MANCHESTER AND 

SALFORD WOMEN CITIZENS’ ASSOCIATION.—Apply, stating salary 
and experience, to the Hon. Secretary, 20 Mount Street, Manchester 


ol LECTURES, ETC. 


ENTRAL LONDON ETHICAL SOCIETY, 16 
BUCKINGHAM STREET, CHARING Cross.—On Sunday 
Mornings, II.15. 
November 3rd.—-"‘ Ethics and Local Government.” Mr. H. G. Chan- 
cellor, M.P. 
roth.—‘‘ The Ethical Argument for Education.”’ Mr. A, W. 
Farquharson, M.A., M.B.E. 
17th.—* Industry and Unemployment.”’ Mr, J. A. Hobson, 








24th.—* Co-operation and Industrial Democracy.” Mr, 
H. Snell. 
(Mrs.) H. C. Mraty, Smitu, Hon, Sec. 


AS for MORAL and SOCIAL HYGIENE.—JOINT 
PROTEST MEETING AGAINST Reg. 40D, D.O.R.A., at QUEEN'S HALI 
WEDNESDAY, NOV. 6th, at 7.30p.m. Speakers: Right Rev. the Lord Bishop 
of Kensington, Miss Mavde Royden, Miss Mary Macarthur, Mr. E. B. Turner, 
F.R.C.S., Mrs. Bramwell Booth, Monsignor Provost Brown, and others Chair 
Mrs. Henry Fawcett Admission free, by ticket only, on application to Secretary, 
A.M.S.H., 19 Tothill Street, S.W. 1 


) ae EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COLET GARDENS, 
WEST KENSINGTON. Training College for Teachers. President: Rt. Hon. 
Sir William Mather, LL.D.; Chairman and Hon. Treesurer: Mr. C. G. Moate- 

fiore M.A.; Secretary: Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, M.A.—For information concersiag 
Scholarsbips and Loan Fund apply to the Principal, Miss Lawaence. 








;AST LONDON COLLEGE (University of London), E.1 
Univeansity Courses in Arts, Screncz, Mepicine, aod Encineeszine for Meo 
and Women, Fee 10 guineas a year. Hostel for Women Students. Pre- 

liminary Course for Air Pilots. Prospectus post free from Racistaar 


The Humanist 


By Post 3d. 





Twopence Monthly. 


Religion, based upon a love of Humanity, is the 
spiritual expression of Socialism, as Socialism is 
the logical outcome of such a religion. The Humanist 
is the religious paper for Socialists and Reformers. 
The November number is now ready.—Write to 
WATTS & CO., 17 Jounson’s Court, Lonpon, E.C. 4. 
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GENERAL LITERATURE 
*TWIXT EAGLE AND DOVE 


By E. V. LUCAS. Fecap. 8vo. 6s. net. 

‘Mr. Lucas must be tired of the inevitable word ‘ charm’ ; 
and yet how otherwise can we name that subtle quality by which 
the dull and the commonplace are made instruments of fas- 
cination ? ’’—Spectator. 

“Into nearly all he writes Mr. Lucas insinuates the freshness 
of his own interest, the twinkle of his own smile.’’-—Times. 





STILEMONDE 


By MAURICE MAETERLINCK. Translated by ALEX- 
ANDER TEIXEIRA DE MATTOS. Fecap. 8vo. 5s. net. | 
** An intensely moving drama of the war.’’—Yorkshire Post. 


| 

| 

THE BURGOMASTER OF | 
| 

| 


THE COCKPIT OF IDOLS 
By MURIEL STUART. Fcap. 8vo, 4s. net. 
Many of the poems in this volume present the war from a 
woman’s point of view. 


THE SOUL OF THE SOLDIER | 


By THOMAS TIPLADY, C.F., Autbor of ‘‘ The Cross at 

the Front.” With a frontispiece. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 

A chaplain’s vivid account of actual incidents touching the 
vital life of the soldier, and showing the battlefield as it is. 


LEO TOLSTOY 
By AYLMER MAUDE. With 7 Illustrations. Crown 
8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 

This is alifeof Russia's greatest writer, based upon Mr. Maude’s 
larger two-volume “ Life of Tolstoy ’’ (which was revised by the 
Countess Tolstoy and contributed to by Tolstoy himself), and 
containing fresh matter. 


GREEK POLITICAL THEORY : 
PLATO AND HIS PREDECESSORS 
By ERNEST BARKER, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of New 
College, Oxford. Demy 8vo. 14s. net. 


commend itself to classicists. The general reader will find much 
that is helpful to clearer understanding of the problems of the 
day.’’—Scotsman. 


CLAUDE’S BOOK 
By Mrs. KELWAY-BAMBER. With an Introductory 
Letter by Sir OLIVER LODGE, F.R.S. Crown 8vo. 
6s. net. 

A book of realistic and startling interest. It is the revelation 
to his mother by a young airman, killed in the war, of his new 
life in the next world, and it is to some extent a companion 
book to ‘“ Raymond.” 


MECCANIA : THE SUPER-STATE 


By OWEN GREGORY. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
A satire on “ Kultur” in the twentieth century. Meccania 


by an unprejudiced observer. Problems of vital interest to 


cussed in the light of the developments of the Meccanian Kultur. 


FICTION 
SHOPS AND HOUSES 


By FRANK SWINNERTON, Author of “ Nocturne.”’ 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 7s. net. 


should confute those who hold that English fiction is in a 
degenerate condition.’’—Times. 


more live and delightful representatives.’—Sunday Times. 








MESSRS. METHUEN’S NEW BOOKS 


| to read now while the flowers are fresh on those heroic graves in 


| MARTIN SCHULER 


| analytical novel ever written by an Englishwoman.’’—West- 


| these many days.”—Cambridge Magazine. 


| exists; it has the concrete reality of imaginative creation ; it 


challenges recognition.’-—-Common Cause. 


| of the time colours character and plot. 


“‘Eminently scholarly and mature in judgment, it should | 


|RED HERRINGS 





is the Super-State, Germany, seen from a new angle of vision | 


statesmen and politicians of all countries and parties are dis- | 


“One of those books which by their health and robustness | 


“Youth in its better aspect has never found in recent art | 


METHUEN & CO., LTD., 36 ESSEX STREET, LONDON, 


FICTION—continued 


CRUCIFIX CORNER 


By C. N. and A. M. WILLIAMSON, Authors of “ The 
Lightning Conductor,” etc. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 
“ * Crucifix Corner ’ is a story, happy and valorous and tender, 





France, a novel to keep and read when Armageddon is over and 
won,”’—Daily Chronicle. 


By RoMER Wiison. Crown 8vo. 7s. net. 
‘‘Not only a remarkable first novel, but the most remarkable 


minster Gazette. . 
“‘ Even those who dislike it will be caught by the intense 


pictorial vision of the author. And it is not possible to be in- 
different to it. Nothing so arresting by a new author has appeared 


“ It is original and beautiful. The world of ‘ Martin Schuler’ 


obeys the artistic laws of fact ; it is native to sympathy ; it 


ALL’S WELL, BILLY! 
By Lady TROUBRIDGE. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 

This is the story of two ordinary people living in an extra- 
ordinary time. Although they meet lightly they love deeply, 
and their story reaches a poignant height of emotion. It is a 
book of laughter and tears. 


THE PILLAR OF FIRE 
By H. C. BAILEY, Author of “‘ The Sea Captain.”” Crown 
8vo. 6s, net. 
A romantic story of character and adventure set in the period 
of sixty years ago. Opening dramatically in Lord Palmerston’s 
London, it passes to the Paris of Napoleon III. The enthusiasm 


SPECIAL PERFORMANCES 
By W. PETT RIDGE, Author of “ Top Speed.” Crown 
8vo. 6s. net. 
“Mr. Pett Ridge can tell a good story with a humour and 


sentiment and pathos that really belong to the lives he presents,”’ 
—Shketch, 


By C. J. CUTCLIFFE HYNE, Author of “ Captain Kettle 
on the Warpath.” Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 

A new collection of stories by the creator of the immortal 
Captain Kettle, who reappears in this volume with all his old 
vigour and masterfulness, and plays his part in several sensa- 
tional dramas. 


THE ORCHARD OF TEARS 


By SAX ROHMER, Author of “The Mystery of Dr. 
Fu-Manchu.” Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 
In this very strange and striking romance the author has added 
a remarkable character to fiction in the person of the world- 
dreamer and idealist, Paul Mario. 


THE TRIFLERS 
By FREDERICK ORIN BARTLETT, Author of “ The 
Wall Street Girl.’’ Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 
A very bright story about a young heiress besieged with 
| suitors—how she escapes one after the other and finally makes 
| a happy marriage with the right man. 


_THE BEASTS OF TARZAN 
By EDGAR RICE BURROUGHS. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 
In this book we see how the wife and child of the famous 
| Tarzan are abducted by his enemies. 
“‘ The story,” says The Glasgow Herald, “‘ fills 250 odd pages, 
each with a separate and distinct thrill of its own.” 
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